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THE RUINED KITE. y 

"Then go and fetch it. Let us be quickly 
off with it." 

"Yes, 111 go at once." And Otto went to 
the door of the sitting room, opened it — but 
stood still on the threshold. 

"Now fetch the kite," exclaimed Philip. 
"Why do you stand there as if you were 
nailed fast ] •" 

"Be still, Philip. Speak softly. Our kite 
flying is done for." 

"How foolish you are ! What is the matter ? " 

" Come gently here, and see." Philip went to 
the door and looked in ; then Otto drew him 
quietly back, closed the door softly, and said, — 

"No, I cannot do it. I -cannot disturb my 
mother in her best sleep. Did you not see? 
She sits on the sofa, and behind her back 
stands my kite. It will be quite ruined, and 
the cord also." 

" Then draw it gently away." 

" No, no ! she might awake.'' 
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10 THE RUINED KITE. 

"And if she did awake for a moment she 
would not be angry with you." 

"No, I do not believe she would even give 
me a hasty word ; but I cannot do it. Every 
day she makes herself tired with work, and to- 
day she has had so many things vex her. Now 
when she is having a little rest, I cannot — no 
— I will not let her be disturbed." 

" But to-day the weather is so good, and all 
the week long we have not had a day when we 
could fly a kite ; who knows if we shall have 
just such another pleasant Saturday! You 
have made your kite for nothing, if " 

" Ah, good Philip, don't ask me now ; let me 
alone, I entreat you." 

"But what can we do?" 

" We will play at something else. Come with 
me. 

Otto took his friend with him. They went 
to the avenue, and played contentedly together, 
forgetting soon the injured kite. 
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THE BUIN£D KITE. 11 

As they returned home at eyening, and the 
mother learned why they had not let fly the kite 
that afternoon, she drew her good son to her 
heart, kissed and hlessed him. 

When the next Saturday came, the mother 
presented Otto with a kite, larger and more 
beautiful than the one she had injured. It was 
painted with bright pictures and ornamented 
with gold and many colored ribbons, which she 
had tied to the cord with her own hands. 
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THE STONE GATHBEEES. 



The two brothers, Frank and Arthur, both 
liked to gather pebbles and bright-colored stones. 
They passed in this way many pleasant hours. 

Each one endeavored to outdo the other in 
increasing the number, and collecting the great- 
est variety of pretty stones. They went often 
together to the country near the city ; and roam- 
ing through fields and sand banks, and over 
rocky hills, would generally return heavily laden. 

It was a bright morning, during their school 
vacation, that they asked leave of their mother 
to go to find new stones and pebbles. 

The mother assented willingly, and said play- 
fully, " Now the one who is the most industrious, 

(12) 
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THE STONE GATHEBERS. Iß 

and brings home the most beautiful stones, shall 
have this new, bright piece of money. And lest 
you should suffer from hunger and be tempted 
to bite the stones, you may each take with you 
a large piece of bread and two rosy apples." 

The boys took leave of their mother. They 
went their way by the side of a stream where 
they had often found smooth, white pebbles, and 
many bright, glittering stones. 

They were met by their schoolmate Charley, 
who asked if he might accompany them: the 
boys gladly assented. When they were gone a 
little distance, Charley exclaimed, "O, I have 
lost my desk key. I must have drawn it from 
my pocket with my handkerchief I must find 
it! You go on, boys. I will go back and 
search for it." 

Arthur replied, " O, no ; you have come with 
us, and we must keep you company ; I will go 
and help you search for the key ; " and Arthur 
2 
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14 THE STONE GATHERERS. 

turned back with Charley, but Frank said, half 
aloud, — 

"What is the key to me ? Look for it as long 
as you please." He went onward, hoping to 
find the best stones. 

The other boys had not gone many rods when 
Arthur stooped down and exclaimed, " Here is 
the key, dear Charley ! I have found it ; here it 
is ! " Charley thanl^ed Arthur, and took the key. 

As they went onward, they saw a poor little 
boy — a sand seller — speaking to Frank. 

Frank had taken out his bread and apples, 
and was eating as he went along. 

From the earnest, sad look of the poor little 
boy, one could guess what he was saying to 
Frank. Frank, however, took no notice of him, 
shook his head, and moved off with quu?kened 
pace, as if he wished to rid himself of the beg- 
gar as soon as possible. 

The poor boy went sorrowfully onward till he 
came to Arthur and Charley. Arthur gladly 
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THE STONE GATHERERS. 15 

put into his hand the largest share of his slice 
of bread, and an apple ; and Charley drew from 
his vest pocket a piece of money, with which he 
had intended to buy something to eat, and gave 
it to the hungry little sand seller. 

"Now," said Charley, "you know all the 
place about here. Can you show us any spot 
where we may find pretty, bright-colored 
stones 1 " 

" O, yes," replied the boy ; and he guided them 
to a large pit, not far from the road side, from 
which sand had been taken. 

Frank had run onward so fast, that he did not 
hear the boys cry out to him to come back. 

The little sand seller thanked the good-heart- 
ed boys many times, as he left them. 

They found in the pit beautiful stones of 
every description ; some were partly crystallized, 
others bright colored, of many hues ; they filled 
all their pockets, as well as the baskets they 
carried for the purpose. 
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16 THE STONE GATHERERS. 

It was now time to return home. They 
cUmbed out of the sand pit, and went their way 
by the brook side, till they were come to the 
city. 

As they entered the house, they found Frank 
telling his mother they had ran away from him. 
Then Charley related all which had taken place. 

Then he gave all his beautiful stones to Ar- 
thur, and said, " I do not need them ; do take 
them ; they will give you so much pleasure. I 
am so happy that you found my key again for 
me, I wish for nothing else!" And Charley 
went home. 

Frank had found only common stones ; and, 
retHirning homewards, had thrown them half 
away, disappointed and angry at his bad success. 

Arthur had many, many beautiful stones. He 
received from his mother the promised bright 
silver piece; and, also, a loving kiss for his 
kind-hearted care for the poor little sand seller. 
Frank was vexed and disappointed. 
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THE STONE GATHERERS. 17 

The next day Charley came again, bringing a 
long, wide box, nicely made and divided off by 
many shelves. 

Charley said, " My father once had a cabinet 
of minerals ; he has now only this box, in which 
they were arranged. He gave the box to me, 
and I wish to present it to a right good, indus- 
trious stone gatherer. But who ? One of you ? 
Yes, to you, dear Arthur ! " 
2* 
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THE PLACE ON THE STEPS. 



A REGIMENT of soldiets, with j^ew uniforms 
and bright, gleaming helmets, entered the gates 
of the city. 

A large and curious crowd had collected to 
gaze at the troop, who, with ringing music, in 
straight, unbroken lines, marched through this 
humming swarm of people. 

In the streets through which the regiment 
was to pass, the windows of every house were 
occupied by lookers' on; on each side of the 
street extended rows of men forming solid walls, 
through which the troops marched. Behind 
these living walls stood another crowd on the 
steps of the house doors. 

(18) 
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THE PLACE ON THE STEPS. 19 

And still between these and the lines of men 
on the street passed another mass of people, 
moving forward with the marching soldiers. 

On the steps of one of the house doors stood 
Edward, a strong, vigorous boy. He did not 
wish to expose his holiday suit, in which he 
appeared for the first time, to the rough rubbing 
of the crowd ; and had taken possession of a 
place on the steps, from which he could see com- 
fortably all that passed. Many a push he re- 
ceived from the passers by, but he held fast to 
his place. 

A large boy came from the crowd and endeav- 
ored to push Edward from the steps, but again 
Edward's strength and courage made him the 
victor. 

The crowd, which had beeft moving forward, 
now suddenly came to a stand ; there seemed to 
be some obstruction to its progress; the press 
from behind was so great that many were 
crushed, and others almost smothered. 
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20 THE PLACE ON THE STEPS. 

An old man, weak and sickly looking, with 
long white hair, had been forced by the crowd 
near to the place where Edward was stand- 
ing. 

He strove in vain to resist the press ; he was 
no longer master of himself. He was fast being 
jammed into the living mass, out of which rang 
the fearful cries of the crushed and terrified. 

Edward saw that the weak old man could no 
longer help himself, and called anxiously to him 
to come and take his place on the door steps. 

But the old man could not move. Edward 
quickly ran to him, and drew him with his 
strong arms from the crowd, then aided him to 
ascend the steps. Edward had accomplished 
this so quickly that no one had seen his place 
was vacant; otherwise it would have been in- 
stantly taken. 

The old man soon recovered himself, and 
gratefully thanked his young deliverer. 

Now Edward stood in the thickest of the 
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crowd. Just then a door opened behind him; 
a servant called, and then drew him quickly 
into the house, closing the door instantly again 
behind them. So rapidly did this take place, 
that Edward scarce knew where he was, or how 
he came to be in the strange house. 

The servant led him through a spacious hall, 
till he came to an elegant drawing room, in 
which were assembled many persons, who were 
gazing from the windows on the scene in the 
street. 

A gentleman, the master of the house, ap- 
proached the bewildered boy, and welcoming 
him kindly, led him to a window, and told him 
he could from thence see the soldiers. 

Edward looked at the gentleman with aston- 
ishment; yet he took^the place he gave him 
at the window, and now with comfort he saw 
the entire regiment parading below ; nor had he 
fears of being knocked by the elbows, or kicked 
by the feet, of the gatheiing crowd. 
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22 THE PLACE ON THE STEPS. 

The show was over ; the people separated : it 
was now quite still in the streets. 

Edward looked bashfully around the room, 
and made an effort to go away. 

Just then the table was laid, and the host 
invited his guests to partake of refreshments 
of various kinds. He very kindly told Edward, 
lie too must remain and seat himself at table. 

Edward could not understand where he was, 
or why he was treated so kindly. 

At last the guests took their leave. The gen- 
tleman of the house told Edward to remain 
a while, and when they were quite alone together, 
he said, — 

" Do you know me ? " 

"No," replied Edward. 

" I know you, however : true, I do not know 
your name, nor do I know who is your father ; 
but I know you ; I know that you are a kind- 
hearted, good boy." 

Edward did not understand what these words 
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meant, and looked with inquiring eyes at the 
gentleman, who continued : — 

" Yes, I saw all. Why did you give up your 
good place on the steps yonder to the old, 
white-headed man?" 

" O, I pitied him so much." 

" But why did you not let the boy have your 
place, who tried to put you off the steps 1 Why 
this old man, and not the boy ? " 

"My father," said Edward, rather confused, 
"has told me often — before all persons — one 
must have a care — must give respect to the 
aged; and I would rather have been a little 
crowded than that the weak old man " 

" Good, good, my son ! before a gray head you 
should stand uncovered, and old age you should 
honor ; is it not so ? Your behavior pleased all 
my guests and myself This is why I called you 
into the house. And when there is any thing to 
be seen in the street, come always to me, and 
have a place in my window. Such a good boy 
will always be welcome." 
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BEOOM SELLING AND GEESE 
FIGHTING. 



" The rain falls faster and faster. O, and see, 
now, mother, down in the street, that poor boy ; 
he runs with his brooms in all the rain, and 
does not sell one. Won't you buy one of him, 
mother ? " 

" I do not need one now. I have a very good 
one, as yet quite new." 

" But you can buy one and hang it in the 
store room, till the old one is used up ; and it 
would help the poor boy, mother." 

" But you would not have me buy a thing I 
did not need, Susy?" 

" Do buy one, dear mother ! O see, just now 
the poor boy stumbled and fell." (^^ 
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BROOM SELLING AND GEESE FIGHTING. 25 

"How wet he must be! Shall I call him 
here, mother? Yes, yes! say only, yes!" 

"Well, you may call him." Susaima opened 
the window, and called the broom boy into the 
house. 

Her mother bought a broom, and he was turn- 
ing to go, when Susanna said, " Mother, he has 
only two brooms left ; do buy them also ! " The 
boy heard her, and stood still. 

"But," replied her mother, "what can I do 
with so many brooms ? " 

"O, hang them up in the store room, dear 
mother! What do you think, you poor boy? is 
not the store room a nice place for them ? " 

The boy smiled sadly, and said, " O, do buy 
them, good lady ; buy these two brooms. I am 
so poor, and have earned so little to-day. I 
must support my mother by making and selling 
brooms. Do buy these two which are left." 

"One would say," replied the mother, "that 
you had leagued yourselves together to make me 
3 
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26 BROOM SELLING AND GEESE FIGHTING. 

buy brooms, to hang up. But no matter ; here 
is the money for them." 

The boy thanked her, and his fiace was bright 
with gratitude as he turned to go away. 

Susanna said, "But, dear mother, you won't 
surely let the poor boy go again into the heavy 
rain. May he stay here till he has warmed and 
dried himself by our fire t " 

" You certainly take imusual interest in this 
broom boy, Susy. But you are right. Come 
here, little one, and stay till the rain has 
ceased." The boy accepted gladly the kind in- 
vitation. 

Susanna talked with him; asked his name, 
and many other questions. 

Michael (so the boy was called) said his moth- 
er was his only parent; that she was old and 
sick ; out of his school hours he worked for her, 
and made many brooms which he brought to 
the town to selL They lived in the village 
of Wüdwood, not far from the city. 
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Stusaana and her mother had been drinkii^ 
tea just before Michael came to the house. 
Susy asked her mother's permission to give him 
something to eat; the mother willingly gave 
her leave. 

Susanna brought a cup of tea, with some 
buttered bread, to Michael, who thoi^ht it de- 
licious. 

The rain ceased to fall. Michael, warm and 
dry, now said he must return to his mother, and 
thanked gratefully his kind friends as he took 
his leava 

Susanna ran to her money box and took from 
it a jsmall silver piece, which she put into his 
hand as she said good by. 

When he was gone, her mother said, smil- 
ingly, "What made you take such an interest 
in the broom boy ? " 

" O mother, the poor boy who works so in- 
dustriously for his sick mother, I pitied him so; 
and he had such good, such pretty brooms ! " 
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28 BROOM SELLING AND GEESE FIGHTING. 

" Now Susy, dear, you shall sweep with these 
pretty brooms." 

" Yes, I will right willingly." 

" You are a good child, Susy. Be always so. 
Your conduct pleased me with regard to the 
brooms, for I have seen that you have a kind 
and tender heart." 

A week had passed since the broom selling. 
It was Saturday afternoon. The lovely weather 
enticed every one out into the open air. The 
city people wandered to the neighboring villages, 
and the villagers to the green lawns or shady 
nooks of their own gardens. 

On the village green of Wildwood the village 
children were playing together; they were 
equipped as soldiers, and their captain was little 
Michael, the broom seller. He had a wooden 
sword, commanded bravely, and made his com- 
rades exercise well. 

There came two city children near to the 
place. They were Susanna and her brother. 
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They had run on before their parents, who had 
accompanied them, and they were now quite 
alone. 

Just then, came two large, gray geese, rim- 
ning after them, screaming and cackling in the 
most angry manner. 

They spread their broad wings, and snapped 
with their long bills at the legs of the chil- 
dren. 

Susanna and her brother were firightened; 
they cried aloud and tried to rim away, but see- 
ing the geese always behind them, they became 
more and more alarmed, and at last quite lost 
their wits, standing pale with fear. 

The village children laughed right heartily at 
their distress. 

One said, "Shall we then help them?" 

"Help them, indeed!" replied another. 
"What is it to us? let them help themselves. 
Would city children help us if we were fright- 
ened in the town?" 
3* 
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But Michael recognized Susanna. '^ tip, com- 
rades," he cried; " we must help these childr^a; 
they once helped me. Up; you must follow 
me. I am your captain. Forward! march!" 

And now, one and all, they rushed at the 
command of their captam — half in fun, half in 
earnest — to fight the geese. 

They swung their swords; hut at first sight 
of the formidable band, the geese had taken to 
flight 

The battle had been fought ; the victory was 
complete ; Susanna and her brother were fireed 
from their fright. 

Susanna now saw that her deliverer was her 
little friend Michael. She turned red from 
shame at her needless fears; but she shook 
hands grateftdly with Michael, thanking him 
and his companions for their assistance. 

Her parents now joined them. Michael 
would have run away to his playmates; but 
when the parents heard of his kindness, they 
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called him to stay — tiianked and praised him, 
and took him with them to the garden, where 
he played and feasted with Susanna and her 
brother. 

At parting he received a gift for his mother, 
a piece of silver for himself, and permission to 
come again soon to them, to sell his brooms. 
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It was Christmas evening. In the Christmas 
market sparkled numberless lights, and their 
bright beams were beautifully reflected by the 
various wares which tempted and invited pur- 
chasers. 

Many children passed to and fro — gazed with 
wide-opened eyes at the wonderful array of pret- 
ty things — and some were induced, after long 
seeking, to spend the few pennies saved in the 
money box for this very occasion. 

There were parents and other friends of chil- 
dren standing in the well-arranged shops, buy 
ing and examining the gifts with which they 
wished to delight their dear ones. 

(32) 
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In the midst of the grown persons and chil- 
dren who thronged the market place stood a 
young girl named Magdelain. She was alone, 
and gazed sadly with a heavy heart at the hril- 
liant and beautiful array spread out on every 
side. 

Her parents were very poor, and for this rea- 
son had placed her in the service of a lady, 
where she was employed out of school hours in 
going on errands, and in working with her nee- 
dle. For her services she received small wages, 
which she faithfully took to her parents, who 
could do little for their own support, having 
other children to feed and clothe. 

Magdelain was sent, this Christmas evening, 
on an errand by the lady with whom she lived. 
Her way led her through the Christmas market. 

How gladly she would have purchased some 
little thing as a Christmas gift ! Yet, for that 
was money needful, and money she had none. 

She thought and said softly to herself, "I 
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could give up playthings, or pretty things I 
could well use, if I might buy a warm dress, a 
shawl, or a pair of warm gloves." 

It was very cold. Magdelain shivered and 
her teeth chattered, for she was but scantily and 
thinly dressed. She blew on her half-frozen 
hands and wrapped them in her apron. 

"I do not want either cakes or candy, nor 
dolls nor playthings. But O, I wish so for a 
pair of warm gloves." 

She drew near to one of the shops where 
many articles of wearing apparel were sold. 
The cold wind which blew the candle lights to 
and fro seemed to pierce to the very bones of 
the poor girl, and she tremblingly drew herself 
together to keep warm. 

On the right side of the shop, on the counter, 
lay a pair of warm woollen gloves, lined with 
soft skin. Magdelain saw them, and the longer 
she stood looking at them the better she liked 
them ; they looked, too, as if they would just fit 
her hand. 
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Her gaze seemed fastened on the gloves — 
even from the moment she had seen them her 
hands felt warmer. 

But buy — buy them she could not ; they 
were well made and prettily wrought, and must 
be expensive. 

Then came another thought to her mind, — 
"I will secretly take them." The shopkeeper 
stood on the other side of the shop attending to 
a purchaser, and busily engaged in praising his 
goods. Magdelain stood alone, unnoticed, beside 
the gloves. 

She thought and reflected — but the gloves 
were so pretty and seemed so warm ; her hands, 
which she had drawn out of the apron, were 
quite stiff from frost. 

Already she had stretched out her arm; al- 
ready she was about to seize on the gloves and 
rapidly conceal them. Her whole body was hot 
and cold by turns ; her heart beat loudly ; she 
could scarcely breathe — she trembled: sudden- 
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ly rung out, with clear, startling tones, the or 
gan of the neighboring cathedral. 

It was a voice, earnest and warning, speaking 
to Magdelain's heart. Quickly she drew back 
her arm, and the gloves lay still on the counter. 

As a voice from Heaven did Magdelain re- 
ceive the solemn organ tones ; they seemed to 
say to her, " It is wrong that thou wouldst do. 
Thou shalt not steal ! " 

Magdelain obeyed the voice. She turned to 
leave the shop just as there entered a lady 
richly dressed, and warmly wrapped in a cloak 
of fiir. 

She examined and purchased some articles, 
and then took the gloves in her hand which 
had tempted Magdelain. She demanded the 
price, and purchased them. Magdelain had 
seen this, and was glad that the fatal gloves 
were now entirely removed from her eyes. 

The lady turned to leave the shop, and Mag- 
delain recognized her. She was the lady with 
whom she lived! 
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Now for whom had she bought the gloves? 
Surely not for herself; she could hardly wear 
them ! Her mind occupied with these thoughts, 
Magdelain went hastily from the Christmas 
market to attend to the errand on which she 
was sent. 

In returning homewards again, Magdelain 
came through the market place. She said, as 
she passed the spot where she had been so 
sorely tempted, " O, what a fearful moment that 
was ! God, I thank thee, that thou didst warn 
and deliver me from the danger which would 
have destroyed me ! No ! rather will I hunger 
and freeze than " 

"Away with you to prison, boy! You will 
learn hereafter to keep your hands off! We'll 
soon cure you of your fancy for stealing. March ! " 

Magdelain was startled by these harsh words 
from the revery into which she had fallen. 

A police officer had seized a wild, imruly 
looking boy, and was taking him off. 
4 
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Magdelain ran swiftly, with a beating heart, 
from the market place, and did not pause till 
she reached home. 

She entered the room. O, what a surprise! 
the table was covered with Christmas gifts, 
over which the Christchild presided! There 
were pretty and useful articles, — cakes and 
candies, clothing, and, above all, the well-known 
gloves ! 

The lady with whom she lived came kindly 
to her, took her hand, and said, ^'Dear Mag- 
delain, because you are so honest and industri- 
ous, so kind and true, and have served me so 
faithfully, take from me, as an expression ' of 
my gratitude, a Christmas gift. Look! all on 
the table is your own; take all and be hap- 

py! 

Magdelain thanked her with tears of joy and 
surprise. Strangely, however, did she feel as 
her mistress singled out the articles, and said, 
" See, here is a cap, here a pair of shoes, here a 
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shawl t and what do you say to these gloves? 
Do they please you? Yes, they will keep your 
hands very warm ! Now take all these things 
to the house of your parents. Show them what 
you have earned by your honesty and indus- 
try." 

On her mother's neck, with sobs and tears, 
did Magdelain relate the story of her sin and 
her temptation. 

Her mother said, "Be good, my child, and 
pray to be kept from sinful desires ; then it shall 
go well with you ! " And at night, before Mag- 
delain went to her bed, she sank on her knees 
and sent a plrayer to her Father in heaven : — 

Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil! Amen. 
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"Hannah! before it is quite dark, go and 
fetch the water ! " So said the mother. 

Hannah made, as usual, when she heard this 
request, a sour, discontented face. Still she 
went towards the water pitcher, which stood in 
the comer ; yet she went as slowly and unwill- 
ingly as if she expected the water pitcher to 
copie to her. It remained quietly, however, in 
the comer. 

Hannah at length took hold of its handle, 
lifted it on her head, and left the house. 

Not far from the house was the well. Han- 
nah placed her pitcher on the edge stone, leaned 
both her arms thereon, looked first at the well, 

(40) 
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then at the pitcher, and then towards her moth- 
er's house, with a discontented air. The well 
would not give out water without pumping, 
and the pitcher was too small to fill itself, and 
still less, if it were filled, could it go alone to the 
house. 

There was no one at the well but Hannah. 
She looked again towards the house, and saw 
her mother at the window, and knew the sharp, 
angry glance she threw at her, was intended to 
say, "Hannah, make haste!" 

Now, suddenly, Hannah's eyes were filled with 
tears. She wept bitterly, as if the greatest mis- 
fortune had befallen her. 

At this moment came Louise, a young girl, 
a good friend of Hannah's. She had also come 
to the well for water. 

Half in earupst, half playfully, Louise said, 
" What is the "matter, Hannah ? Will you fill 
your pitcher with tears instead of well water ? " 

Hannah turned angrily away from her. 
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Then Louise changed her tone, not knowing 
why Hannah was so afflicted, and said kindly 
and affectionately, ^^Dear Hannah, do tell me 
why you weep ; perhaps I can help you ! " 

" O, I am so unhappy ! so unhappy ! " sobbed 
Hannah. 

" But how then ? " asked Louise. 

" I have such a hard life ! Every moment I 
must do something ! bring something ! take care 
of something ! Father says, Make me this ! 
mother says. Do that ! Both are cross, and 
though I am always doing something, I re- 
ceive no thanks ; and so it goes always ! I 
have not a moment's rest. O, I am so un- 
happy!" 

"It is true, you have a hard time; but lis- 
ten! Perhaps I can aid you. I will give you 
some good advice." 

"O, do tell me what to do." And Louise 
said something seriously to Hannah, who lis- 
tened earnestly. 
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When Louise had ended, Hannah shook her 
head doubtingly. She had filled her water 
pitcher, and seeing her mother beckon from the 
window, she made haste to return home. 

Louise said, "Good night, Hannah! Think 
of it! try it!" 

Hannah replied, "I do not know if I will 
try it. Good night." 

Hannah went this evening early to bed. She 
lay awake a long time, thinking whether she 
should take Louise's advice. "Will it, then, 
help me? I cannot understand how it will! 
it is a strange means to try; still, try it for 
once, I can. Father and mother have been so 
cross with all the orders they have given me to- 
day ! Was it, then, my fault ? I am so tired ! 
so tired! and, turning over on the other side, 
she fell asleep. She dreamed of kind words and 
happy fex^es. 

With the rising sun Hannah awoke. Before 
this, Hannah would lie in her bed till she heard 
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the call often repeated, " Hannah, get up ! Han- 
nah, don't lie in bed so long ! " 

This morning she did not wait for the call, 
but sprang lightly and cheerfully from bed. 

Before this she had been long and lazy in 
dressing herself, and always required assistance. 

This morning she dressed herself quickly and 
neatly alone. She went with a cleanly-washed 
face to her mother, to say good morning. 

Her mother was busy making coffee. Han- 
nah brought wood and laid it on the fire. 
" Can I do any thing else, dear mother, to help 
you?" 

"For coffee I must have milk. The milk 
pan is in the cellar, and I can use it at once." 

Without a word in reply, Hannah ran quick- 
ly and brought the milk. Then she went to 
the dining room, and, without being told, made 
the table ready with cups and plates, for break- 
fast. 

She went again to the kitchen, and said, 
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" Shall I, perhaps, bring any thing for you, dear 
mother ? " ^ 

"Yes, the baker has not yet arrived; take 
the bread basket and fetch some rolls." 

Hannah did so as quickly as possible. 

When she returned, she saw her father look- 
ing about the room for something. 

Hannah guessed what he wanted, and brought 
him his boots. 

They were just what he desired, and he 
thanked her pleasantly as he drew them on. 

The father filled his pipe with tobacco ; hard- 
ly was he finished, when Hannah was beside 
him with a burning coal, whiali she smilingly 
held up to him. 

The coffee was ready. Father, mother, and 
Hannah seated themselves together at the break- 
fast table- 

During the entire morning had the parents 
remarked, with astonishment, the change in 
Hannah. Before this she never came, unless 
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called repeatedly ; never did any thing without 
being requested ; and when toü to do any thing, 
would make up a dark, bout face, and was as 
long and slow as possible in performing her 
task. 

To-day it was quite the contrary. The moth- 
er could not restrain herself from praising her 
good child, and giving her a loving kiss on her 
bright, beaming face. 

The father said, " But, Hannah, how is it that 
you are so changed — that you are so good to- 
day?" 

Hannah looked first at her father, then at her 
mother. « 

" Did you not see yesterday, dear mother, that 
Louise was with me at the well, and that we 
were talking a long time together 1 I was then 
very discontented and unhappy. Louise told 
me a means by which I might be happy, and 
gave me, also, good advice. I have followed it, 
and will continue to follow it, for I see what 
good it brings!" 
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Both father and mother asked kindly, " And 
what was the good advice 1 " 

Hannah looked ashamed at first, and did not 
wish to reveal her secret ; but at last she said, 
" Louise told me I must accustom myself to do 
willingly what my parents requested; then it 
would not seem so hard to fulfil my tasks. She 
said, also, I must not wait to be told what to do, 
but must watch to see when any thing was 
needed to be done, and do the things agreeable 
to my parents. And she said, also, I must often 
ask cheerfully if I could be of any use." 

Hannah was silent. Her parents praised the 
wise and discreet Louise, kissed Hannah, and 
said, "That was, indeed, good advice;, do but 
always follow it." 

Then her mother said, " Dear Hannah, I wish 
very much a piece of nice cake ; will you go and 
bring me the one I made yesterday ? " 

"Yes, certainly, mother!" Very soon was 
Hannah returned with the cake, which she , 
placed before her mother on the table. 
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The mother took it and gave it to Hannah, 
saying, "For the good, industrious Hannah!" 

Hannah took the cake with many thanks, 
but ran quickly to her friend Louise, and giv- 
ing it to her, exclaimed, " For your good ad- 
vice!" 
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THE TEEACHEEOUS SPEC- 
TACLES. 



Uncle Thomas was* very fond of music. His 
piano-forte he held as sacred, and permitted no 
stranger or unskilful hand to draw out its sweet 
tones. 

His two nephews, Harry and Joseph, who 
often visited him, and whom he dearly loved, 
he instructed himself in music and musical 
composition. 

The two boys were quite at home with him ; 
they could play and amuse themselves as they 
pleased in his room. But one thing was for- 
bidden to them — to touch his piano without 
permission. 

(49) 
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"As I live," he would say sometimes, jest- 
ingly, " whoever disturbs my instrument, in my 
absence, will be at once banished from the land ! 
and he shall be transported to where the pepper 
rods grow!" 

Then Joseph would ask, " But where do the 
pepper rods grow, uncle?" 

Uncle Thomas had always a cane by him 
which he called pepper rdfl ; this he raised in 
the air, and swung it, as if to let it dance on 
Joseph's back. And this would make Joseph 
quail. 

" Shall I, then, describe right earnestly the 
pepper land? I can draw you its lines in blue 
stripes, which shall bite sharper, and burn deep- 
er, than the strongest pepper ! " 

Joseph was silenced, for he knew uncle Thom- 
as could perform in earnest that he was playing 
in jest. He knew, also, that the pepper grew 
in a far-off land — in India ; yet he did not care 
to have it described on his back. 

* 
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One day Joseph and Harry were alone in their 
uncle's room. They knew he would not return 
home for a long time, but intended awaiting 
him. 

Harry wished to give his uncle a pleasant 
surprise, by performing a song, which he had 
composed after learning his usual lessons. 

Harry said to his brother, "O, I know my 
song by heart ! Shall I play it once for you ? " 

" What ! where then ! how ? " asked Joseph. 

"Where? why, where else but here on the 
piano I" 

"On uncle's piano? That I advise you not 
to do!" 

"And why not? what harm can it be? I 
have surely played on it often enough!" 

"Yes, but uncle has been here!" 

"Well, what of it? I shan't bite it ! I shan't 
break it! I— I-^ — " 

"Uncle Thomas has forbidden it; and I 
would not for the world do a thing which 
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would SO grieve and displease him. * He is so 
good to us ! and I would not touch the piano, 
even if I knew for a certainty that I should not 
injure it." 

" Well, Joseph, I know you are right ! " 

Joseph took a book, seated himself by a win- 
dow, and read. 

Harry amused himself about the room for a 
while ; but he became tired and impatient. He 
had already quite forgotten Joseph's warning, 
for he was somewhat thoughtless. He looked 
for a long time at the piano, doubtingly ; but, at 
last, he lifted the cover, no longer able to re- 
strain his desire ; he Ideated himself on the high 
music stool. 

Joseph observed him, sprang to him, and tried 
to pull him away. 

" O, I beg you not to, Harry ! " 

" O, what harm will it do ? only that one lit- 
tle song! I can play it so much the better 
when uncle comes." 
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"Don't do it, dear Harry!" 

" Only this one, one little song ! then I will 
certainly get off the music stool ! " 

A noisy wasp flew in at the open window ; 
Joseph wished to catch it, and he said to Har- 
ry, " Now, if you play more than that song, I'll 
come and pull you away ; " then off he went to 
catch the wasp. The wasp flew into the room, 
and Joseph ran after it, trying to catch it with 
his handkerchief, but without success. 

Harry had taken out his notes and placed 
them on the piano. He spied, in the further 
comer of the instrument, his uncle's spectacles, 
which he always used when he played. 

Harry thought he would amuse himself by 
trying them on; he placed them on his nose, 
and, although he could not see, he pretended to 
look on his notes, and sung his song, which he 
knew by heart. 

This was Harry's song: — 
5» 
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THE LAUGHER I 

0, glad am I, that laugh I may! 

I laugh the long day through — 
And when I've finished, then I say, 

"Let us begin anew I" 

Gloomy enough the world would be 

Were smile or laugh forbid; 
On Nature's face a smile I see — 

Smiles in each offering hid. 

Let us be gay, then, while we may; 

Life passes as a dream] 
Laugh through the sunny hours of day I 

Laugh when the night stars beam I 

Just then Joseph came again into the room, 
following the wasp. He called to Harry as he 
entered, "Uncle Thomas is coming!" 

At the same instant the wasp waltzed him- 
self directly into Harry's face, which, with his 
imcle's coming, frightened him so that he lost 
his balance and fell from the high music stool. 
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In falling, he tried to save himself by catch- 
ing hold of the note rack ; but his weight and 
the force of his grasp broke it instantly; and, 
as he fell, one foot was lifted high in air, and 
came down with such force on the key board, 
that it snapped one of the strings. This made 
so loud a noise that it was heard a long dis- 
tance from the house ; and uncle Thomas, who 
was approaching, could not help placing both 
hands over his musical ears. 

Joseph ran quickly to aid his brother; he 
lifted him from the floor, and both were stand- 
ing together as tJieir uncle hastily entered, and, 
pepper rod in hand, closed the door. 

" What's going on here ! " he exclaimed, look- 
ing sharply at the two boys. " My piano 
open ? What a discord I heard ! and my note ' 
rack broken ! O, and -a string snapped ! Who 
did it, you young rogues'? Joseph, who was 
it ? Harry, who was it ? Speak ! or you shall 
both have pepper rod ! " 
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Joseph and Harry stood trembling before 
their uncle's increasing anger. 

But Joseph came before him and said, "It 
was my fault, uncle; forgive me!" 

" Not forgiveness, but pepper rod," cried the 
uncle, as unwillingly he swung his rod over 
Joseph's back. At this moment Harry came 
to himself, and sprang between Joseph and 
the cane, receiving the blow on his back, in- 
tended for his brother. 

" Ah ! it was me, uncle ! not Joseph ! 1 
did it ! " 

But Joseph exclaimed, "No! I did it. It 
was my fault ! " 

Uncle Thomas knew not which to believe. 
He let fall the stick, which was again raised 
for a blow, saying, " This I do not comprehend ! 
Both of you insist it is your fault. So each 
of you shall have a share of pepper rod, and 
then, be off with you." 
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" No ! not both of us. Harry is indeed in- 
nocent ! It was I. I did it ! " 

" No ! Joseph did not. I alone am to 
blame ! " cried Harry, louder. 

"You must, both of you, have a great de- 
sire to taste pepper rod ! " replied the uncle, 
" and truly each shall receive a portion ; but 
first, tell me all which has taken place; then 
shall the innocent escape." 

Harry saw his uncle awaited an explanation : 
he came before him, but he could not see well. 
Every thing was strangely indistinct before his 
eyes : he could not comprehend what it meant. 

Now, as the uncle saw Harry nearer, he could 
not help laughing loudly, in spite of his anger 
and displeasure. Both boys looked at him with 
astonishment; they did not find any thing to 
laugh at. 

Joseph placed himself before his brother and 
said, " See, uncle, it was I ; and this is how it 
took place." 
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But Harry pulled him away, «tood again be- 
fore his uncle, and said, " It was L I cannot, 
even now, see any thing from the ugly fall." 

Still, the uncle only laughed loudly. Joseph 
exclaimed, " I did it — I have — I was " 

Harry again commenced to speak, but his 
uncle said, "Be quiet; I see the culprit! I 
know who did the mischief. I see it by his 
eye3 ! " 

Harry naturally put his hand to his eyes, 
and with a loud, astonished "O!" drew away 
the spectacles, which, in his fright and fall, he 
had quite forgotten. 

"But, Joseph," said the uncle, "what had 
you to do with it? Why did you say it was 
your fault?" 

"O, dear uncle, it was really my fe.idt. I 
frightened Harry so about your coming." 

" So ! so ! How then % Give me my specta- 
cles, Harry. Now tell me the whole story at 
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once; but — but be sure you tell the truth — 
the pure truth ! I must know all — if not ! " 

Then Harry told the whole truth, relating 
how he had been warned by Joseph not to 
touch the piano ; and, whilst playing, how the 
wasp had frightened him, causing his fall from 
the stool. 

" And did you hurt yourself when you fell ? " 
asked the uncle, kindly. 

" O, no ! I slid to the floor, and Joseph helped 
me up." 

" Yes ! and through my wasp chase, he fell ; 
his fall was my fault." 

Uncle Thomas embraced the good Joseph, and 
threw his pepper rod into the comer, saying, " I 
must do away with the sting of the blow which 
my dear Joseph received." 

" But I did not receive a blow." 

"No? But I have not been dreaming! and 
pepper rod quivered in my hand, as if it had 
bitten somebody!" 
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" O, then, poor Harry took the blow ! did you, 
Harry?" 

" Yes," replied Harry, " and I deserved it." 

"Dear, best uncle," said Joseph, "forgive 
poor Harry ; it was my fault that he fell." 

" That he fell ! that he fell ! I think not of 
that, but my note rack ! my broken string ! dis- 
obedience — heedlessness ! " 

" But if you now forgive him, he will never 
do so again." 

"Harry!" 

"O, never, never again, dear uncle!" 

" Now, Joseph's brotherly love I know how to 
reward. The note rack — the string " 

"O," said Joseph, "I will empty my money 
box. I will have a new one made ! Only for- 
give and be good to us again, dear uncle." 

Harry also joined in: "I will — I must also 
buy " 

But the uncle did not permit him to proceed; 
he said, " Boys, for this time it shall be well. 
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I myself will have the piano put in order. 
Harry, give me your hand, and hereafter be 
obedient. Thank your good brother, and all is 
forgiven." 

The boys embraced the good uncle, who 
placed the treacherous spectacles on his own 
nose. 

6 
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"You cannot go out skating to-day; it is 
Sunday. You must go to churcli ; you* know 
you wbre not there last Sunday. Go! and 
when you return home you shall tell me what 
the preacher has said. Are you quite rfeady? 
Then hasten; the hells are ringing!" 

So said the mother to her son Claud, who 
went at once, with his prayer hook in hand, 
from the house. • 

Before going to church he thought he would 
see if the ice yet remained in the river; for 
the weather had been mild for a week, and 
the snow and ice were fast melting away. Every 
day, it was thought there would be a breaking 
up of the river ice. (62) 
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The river was still frozen over; and Claud 
saw persons crossing it on either side. He 
went along the bank, up the river; the more 
he looked at its frozen surface, the more invit- 
ing it seemed to him. He thrust his prayer 
^ book into his coat pocket, that it might be out 
of his way. Much rather would he have re- 
mained on the ice than have gone to church to 
listen to the preaching, as his mother requested. 

" I can go to church often enough ! the church 
will always remain where it is. But the ice ! 
that may be gone by to-morrow ; and I* wish to 
go on the ice so much to-day ! But I dare not 
go here ; some one might see me, and tell my 
mother I vras not at church ! I will soon find 
a better place." 

With these thoughts he continued up the riv- 
er, till he had gone quite beyond the city gates. 
He wished to enjoy, imdisturbed and alone, his 
fun on the ice. 

At last, when he was quite out of sight of 
the people crossing the river, he said, " Now I 
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am far enough from the city, and from the 
church; now for a good slide!" 

He sprang on the ice so that it cracked under 
him, and frightened away a flock of ravens who 
were seeking food. 

Claud continued onwards up the river, grad- 
ually sloping his course towards the middle of 
the stream. 

At a considerable distance from the city, on 
the river bank, stood a hunter's house ; out of 
this house came a boy, dressed in a Sunday suit. 
It was Henry, the hunter's son ; he was going 
to church in the city. 

He stood listening attentively a moment, as 
he left the house, thinking he heard the report 
of a cannon. 

"Can that be the breaking up of the ice? 
No ! it cannot be that ; for father says the ice is 
firm as the hills ! But what could it be ? " 

He looked thoughtftilly a moment over the 
frozen river. "Shall I go over? That way is 
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much nearer to the church. By the hank it is 
a long way, and it is now late. Father said I 
must make haste if I wished to get to church 
in season. Yes — see ! there goes some one over 
the river! He is coming this way. I can go 
also ; yes, 111 cross over the river, and shall he 
all the sooner in the church." 

And Henry went on the ice ; it cracked un- 
der his feet as he proceeded, but he thought to 
himself, " The ice always cracks when one walks 
over it ; but it is firm as the hills." 

In the middle of the river, Claud and Henry 
met together. They knew each other ; for Claud 
had often been to the hunter's house with his 
parents. 

They stood still, and talked a moment to- 
gether; then Henry said, "Good by; I must 
go, for I am going to church." 

"What?" replied Claud, "going to church! 
I was going. I have my prayer book in my 
pocket." 

6* 
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And he rapped with his fingers on the book 
in his pocket, as he continued: "But I had 
much rather stay and slide on the ice. Stay 
with me ! You can go often enough to church." 

" I, too, like to skate and slide on the ice," 
said Henry ; " but I like to go to church, and I 
would not, on any account, stay and play when 
I was sent to church ! It would make my fether 
unhappy ; and God would not forgive such a sin. 
Come with me, Claud ! come ! let's go now." 

Henry took Claud's arm and endeavored to 
draw him along ; but Claud pulled himself away, 
and said, " Go alone! I won't go ! " 

The ice cracked louder than before. Henry 
had gone a few steps when Claud called, " Here, 
come back an instant ; I have something I want 
to say to you." 

Henry returned, and Claud said, " If you see 
my mother and tell her you found me on the 
ice, I will " 

The ice now began to move and tremble un- 
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der their feet. Claud stumbled and fell. A 
terrible rumbling noise was heard ; the ice 
cracked and split; the water gushed out and 
streamed over the ice; a few rods beyond the 
boys, it was even more fearful — the ice was fast 
separating in masses. 

Henry's first thought was to run to the bank, 
which was somewhat distant ; but he could not 
leave Claud. He caught him and lifted him up ; 
but Claud could not stand, and sank groaning 
and gasping in the midst of ice and water. 

Henry ^ain endeavored to lift him, but he 
was too heavy ; he exerted himself till the large . 
drops of moisture stood on his face. In an 
agony of terror and uncertainty, he stood watch- 
ing Claud. He wished to save himself; but 
how could he leave Claud alone ! The ice was 
breaking up faster and moving rapidly onward. 

Henry saw, at last, that he could not save 
Claud; he thought by hastening to land he 
might obtain assistance. He cried out to Claud, 
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"God help you! I cannot!" and went a few 
steps by springing on the blocks of ice ; but it 
was now, for him, too late : the ice had separated 
so widely, that it was impossible to proceed. 
The water was rushing wildly, bearing masses 
of ice which would crack and split with great 
force against each other. 

Every thing was in commotion ; the blocks 
of ice floated widely apart, and the wild waves 
foamed over them. 

Henry saw it was impossible to spring over 
the ice ; he remained standing on a block, which 
was quite large. In anguish and terror he 
looked towards the shore, to see if there were 
a hope of being discovered and saved. 

He saw a few persons on the bank of the 
river, but knew, in the wild rushing of the 
waters, with the agitation of the masses of ice, 
it would be impossible that they should distin- 
guish him. Henry cried aloud ; but the crash- 
ing ice and the roaring waves seemed to mock 
his agony. 
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The block of ice on which he stood now 
cracked, and Henry, with difficulty, retained his 
foothold on the piece which remained to him, 
over which the water dashed continually. 

Seemingly distant, he saw the bridge which 
crossed the river near the town. He thought 
if he were not crushed by the blocks of ice, or 
swept away by the rushing waters, he should 
surely be dashed in pieces against the pier. He 
could see only death before him. 

He regarded it as certain. He looked in vain 
for Claud; the foaming waiter and glittering 
masses were all he could distinguish. He 
thought of God, and remembered he had been 
told, in the hour of need, to call on him. The 
hymn his mother had taught him that morning 
came to his mind, and he repeated it aloud. 

Glory to Thee, who safe hast kept, 
And hast refreshed me while I slept; 

Grant, Lord, when I from death shall wake, 
I may of endless life partake. 
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Lord, I my vows to thee renew: — 

Scatter my sins, as morning dew; 
Guard my first spring of thought and will^ 

And with thyself my spirit fill. 

Many people had assembled on the bridge, 
near the city, to watch the breaking up of the 
.ice. 

Huge masses of ice were forcing their way 
down the river, through the piles which sus- 
tained the bridge. The great force with which 
the blocks of ice crashed against each other 
shook even the heavy piles ; but they stood firm. 
The ice blocks would break, the waters dash up 
and foam, and then all would whirl away through 
the piles down the stream. 

There seemed no end to the large masses of 
ice which constantly came, one after the other, 
threatening to sweep all before them. 

The people assembled on the bridge saw a 
block of ice nearing, on which seemed to lie 
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something black. A little farther off, to the 
left, they also discovered another moving mass 
of the same description. " What could be on 
the ice 1 A flock of ravens ? The ravens would 
not rest so quietly when »the river was thus 
agitated." 

The two strange blocks of ice approached. 
The attention of the crowd was directed towards 
the first, on which was now seen distinctly a 
boy lying. The people cried aloud, as they saw 
his fearful peril. But to help him, how was it 
possible 1 

The block of ice cracked and split; they 
heard his shriek of agony ; they saw the . ice 
rush against the pier ; saw the waters dash and 
foam over the spot. The boy was no longer 
to be seen: he was gone — gone forever! 

The other block of ice was now in sight. 
On it stood a boy striving to keep a foothold 
by rocking to and fro. He stretched out his 
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arms, and cried aloud to the people above, 
«Help! help!" 

A murmur, then a cry ran through the crowd. 
Suddenly a heavy cable was swung over the 
head of the boy, who was fortunate enough to 
grasp it. The cable was pulled up ; the block 
of ice on which the boy had been standing 
dashed against the pier, and was shivered to 
atoms. The boy clung desperately to the rope, 
and was lifted in the air. In a moment he was 
safe ! safely he stood on the bridge. 

"Who was it?" Henry, the hunter's son. 

The good sailor, who, in going with his cable 
over the bridge that day, had not thought to 
save a life, now took the exhausted boy in his 
arms, and carried him to his father's house. 

The thanks of the boy and his parents were 
all the reward he would receive. 

There was mourning and weeping in the house 
from which Claud had departed that day. 
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And often Claud's mother wapdered by the 
river side, trusting that her boy's sin had been 
forgiven, and that she might meet him again 
in the world where temptation and sorrow are 
banished forever ! 
7 
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"May I go on before you, dear father? I 
will certainly join you on the field." 

"But you will see the soldiers long enough 
4o satisfy you " 

" Yes, but I wish to see them march into the 
city; and I have thought about it so long! 
Do let me go, father! I will behave myself 
well." 

"Very good. I am glad to give you a pleas- 
ure ; you may go ; and here are two pennies, 
with which you can buy something on the way. 
I will come very soon, with your mother and lit- 
tle Mary." 

"O, thank you! thank you! Good by!" 

(74) 
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Thus saying Leonard ran from the house. With 
quick steps he hastened through the streets, 
till he came to the city gates. 

He stood still. Already he heard in the dis- 
tance the ringing, martial music. He listened 
delighted. 

The music came nearer ; he saw the soldiers 
marching towards the city. His little body 
glowed with pleasure as he caught sight of 
the bright helmets, glancing in the sunbeams. 
In one long, unbroken line the regiment ap- 
proached, surrounded by a noisy, buzzing 
crowd. 

Leonard stood reflecting which would be the 
best place to take in following the soldiers to the 
parade ground — if he should go on the right 
or left side, behind or before — when a little boy 
came over the street, panting under the weight 
of a basket of apples ; he placed his burden on 
the ground, under the tree by which Leonard 
stood. 

He drew a deep sigh as he took his place 
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besiäe the basket ; and, with a troubled glance, 
looked first at the coming soldiers, then at his 
basket; then he seemed searching something 
along the street by which he came. 

Leonard saw the apples ; they looked so rosy 
and tempting, that he decided to spend one of 
his pennies for apples. He drew near to the 
boy, who was still intently gazing into the 
crowded street, and who might have been a 
year older than Leonard, and said, — 

"How many apples shall I have for a pen- 
ny]" 

"Four," was the reply. 

" Can't you give me five ? " 

"No; I cannot." 

" Well, then, give me the four ! But why do 
you make up such a sad face? and why do 
you cry?" 

" O, I lost, on the way coming here, the cush- 
ion which I place on my head to carry my bas- 
ket; and if I do not find it again, I shall be 
whipped when I go home." 
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" Yoa poor boy ! '' 

" If any one would .stay a moment by my bas- 
ket, I could go and look for my cushion." 

" Then go ! go quickly, and look for your 
cushion. I will stay by the basket of apples." 

"Will you really do it?" 

" Certainly ! I won't stir from the basket till 
you return." 

" O, I am so glad ! " 

"But come back quickly." 

The boy ran oflF, and was soon lost in the crowd. 
Leonard stood by the apple basket and thought 
to himself, " The poor boy ! I hope, though, he 
will find the cushion soon. Now I must go 
behind the soldiers. But, then, what of that! 
I can see them march by, and I shall be on 
the field soon enough to see them exercise." 

With loud music, the soldiers now entered 
the city gates. 

The crowd preceding them was so great, that 
it seemed as if they must make their way by force. 
7* 
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The noise and laughter of the crowd mingled 
with the beat of drums, th^ ringing music, and 
tramp of the soldiers' feet. 

Suddenly, a cushion flew into the apple bas- 
ket. 

" Now," thought Leonard, as he examined it, 
" the boy will soon follow." 

The soldiers marched by — they were out of 
sight ; but the fruit boy did not appear. 

The crowd following had also passed along ; 
it was now quite still in the streets. 

Leonard still stood by the basket of apples. 
He looked longingly on every side for the boy ; 
but he was not to be seen. He did not return, 
notwithstanding his cushion had been there a 
long time.- 

What should Leonard do ? Should he leave 
the ^pple basket alone? 

No ! he could not do that. He had promised 
the boy he would stay by the basket till he re- 
turned. 
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But, then, the soldiers ! Should he forego the 
long anticipated enjoyment? should he lose it 
when within his reach ? 

But if he went away, the basket of apples 
might be stolen. So he thought to himself, 
uncertain what to do. 

" But," said he, " the boy must come soon ; " 
and he remained at the post to which he had 
bound himself 

At last, wearied, he laid the cushion on the 
ground, and seated himself on it beside the bas- 
ket of apples, with a long-drawn " O ! " 

The people passing by looked at the well- 
dressed boy beside the apple basket with aston- 
ishment. Many recognized him, and wondered 
that the merchant's son should have become an 
apple seller, or that his rich father could permit 
him to be in such a position. 

Leonard, who saw these persons observing him, 
blushed, and looked on the ground. Yet still' 
he would not go away ; he would not break his 
word. 
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^e braved even the curious glances of the 
passers by with patience. 

Some of his schoolmates, going along, ex- 
claimed, " How many apples for a penny, Leon- 
ard?" 

Leonard, taking their play in earnest, replied, 
" Four." 

One of the boys came near and bought some 
apples. The others were amused at this, and 
bought apples also. 

The apples speedily decreased, while the pen- 
nies increased. 

Leonard now saw three persons enter at the 
city gate. They were his father, mother, and 
sister Mary. 

"Why, there sits our Leonard, by an apple 
basket ! " exclaimed Mary. 

The father and mother looked with astonish- 
ment, went up to Leonard, and heard from him 
who the real apple seller was ; and of his .weary 
watching, from which he hoped every moment 
to be freed. 
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His parents could but laugh. They thought 
it right for him to remain there, however, and 
his father said, — 

" Good ! my son. Now stay here, for a prom- 
ise must be kept. When we come again, if you 
are still here, we will take you home. Am I 
not right?" 

"O, yes! but " 

"Now sell all the apples you can, and then 
the time will not seem to be long." 

His parents and sister went away. The good 
boy's heart beat quickly, and the tears came to 
his eyes. 

Little Mary came running back: "Give me 
a penny's worth of apples, dear Leonard." 

Leonard gave her four, and took the penny. 

" Shall I stay with you, you good brother?" 

"O, yes — but no! Go, and enjoy yourself 
right well. I shall certainly come soon." 

Mary ran away, and Leonard was alone. 

Many persons came to buy apples of him, so 
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that he had but few left in the basket, and 
his pockets were heavy with the money he had 
received. 

Now he heard the firing on the field. One 
shot followed another; and every moment it 
seemed to him he could not stay — that he must 
rim away ; but he remained — remained beside 
the basket. 

A police officer passed by, holding by the arm 
a boy, whom he led through the city gates. 

Leonard looked at the boy. It was the own- * 
er of the basket of apples. 

Longingly he looked towards Leonard; but 
the policeman would not let him go. 

" What can have happened to the poor boy ? 
Certainly, he cannot have been stealing! O, 
no ! that I will not believe ! I will still remain 
here — he may yet come." So thought Leon- 
ardf while the boy was being led to the watch 
house in the city. 

A long, long time passed, during which Leon- 
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ard had sold nearly all the remaming apples; 
there were but four in the basket. 

Suddenly the fruit boy came running back to 
Leonard. 

Both boys stood an instant gazing at each 
other. 

"Where have you been staying so long?" 
asked Leonard. 

"O, I have been so unfortunate! When I 
went away into the crowd, I had not gone far 
before I saw my cushion lying on the earth. 
I jumped to pick it up ; the crowd pushed me, 
and trod on me. I endeavored, for a long time, 
to get on my feet, and at length succeeded, when 
a big boy snatched the cushion from my hand, 
and threw it over the heads of the people ; this 
was just when the crowd was thickest, when the 
soldiers and people entered the city gates. I 
could not go back. I could not get out of the 
xjrowd. I was marched onward in spite of my- 
self a long distance, till we came to where the 
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road widened; then 1 tried to free myself. I 
had almost worked my way out of the crowd, 
when I was seized by a policeman, and taken 
to the side of the road ; here he held me till all 
the soldiers and the people had passed by — this 
took a long time. Now I heard from the police- 
man, that he believed I was in the midst of the 
people to beg or steal. I related to him the story 
of my losing my cushion, and he said, " O, yes, 
I understand that!" I thought he meant by 
these words, that I could go. I started off, when 
he caught me and told me to stand still. Just 
then a friend of his came up and talked with 
him. I became impatient ; I thought of you ; I 
wished to go ; I was innocent ; I ran away, but 
the man caught me again, and gave me blows on 
the ear; then he took me to the watch house, 
through all the streets. After we were there, he 
believed what I said, and let me go. See ! there 
he stands by the gate, looking at us ! " 
" You have suffered enough to-day." 
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'^O yes! but you — have you eaten all my 
apples?" 

"Eaten!" 

"Or given them away?" 

" There are four left. I will buy them." 

" Yes, but all the others ? " 

" They are already sold." 

"Sold! how?" 

" Don't you believe me t " 

" O, yes ; but sold ! Did you sell my apples ? " 

"Certainly; and here you have the money. 
Count it over, and see if it be quite right." 

The fruit boy knew not what to say in his 
delight, or how to thank Leonard for his kind- 
ness. He grasped his hand and said, " O, how 
glad my poor mother will be ! " 

"You will sell me the four remaining ap- 
ples ? " 

"Sell them! O, take them; don't give me 
the money." 
8 
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" No, no ! I will give you, also, a very large 
penny. There " 

" Why ! how ! it is my cushion." 

"It was thrown here on the basket, beside 
me ; that is the best penny I have for you." 

Leonard was just about to run oflF, when he 
saw his parents and sister approaching. They 
had left the field early on his account. 

The fruit boy went thankfully away with his 
empty basket, and Leonard, with a light heart, 
accompanied his parents home. 

They told him, on the morrow another regi- 
ment would be on the field, and gave him per- 
mission to be present. 

This delighted Leonard extremely; and his 
father and mother were also pleased at his con- 
duct that day, and loved him better for the self- 
denial he had shown in watching over the basket 
of apples. 
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" Dear mother, may I — may I go with 
themi I should have so much pleasure! and 
for a whole year, I have been thinking of it." 

"But you know, dear Willie, how rare a 
thing money is witl^ us, and how difficult to 
earn." 

" O, I would willingly go two or three days 
without eating! Do let me go, dear mother." 

"You go two or three days without eating, 
who are so fond of a good bite ! That you could 
hardly be able to do." 

"But I have learned my piece so well — by 
heart. Shall I recite it to you?" 

" I have heard it often enough already. But, 

(87) 
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that you may not have learned it in vain, and 
because you have brought me so good a report 
from your teacher, here are the twelve cents 
you wish. Take them and enjoy yourself. Be 
good, and behave right well." 

" I will endeavor to be more industrious, even, 
that I may earn as much as I have given you ! 
See, I am making a warm shirt for you, which 
will be quite finished when you return from 
the picnic." 

The mother aided her son to dress himself 
neatly, in his best suit. /Then, when he was 
gone, she seated herself again at her sewing. 

She dearly loved this only son. She watched 
over him as the apple of her eye ; and on him 
rested all her hopes for the future. 

One fear troubled her occasionally; this was, 
that Willie, when he should earn money for him- 
self, might spend it all for eating. He was con- 
tinually speaking of good things to eat, and not 
unfrequently would seem dissatisfied with their 
coarse, homely food. 
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Still, she comforted herself with the hope, 
that as he grew older the heavy cares of life 
would teach him to subdue his appetite, and all 
other selfish desires. 

Whilst thus she hoped and feared with a 
mother's anxious love, and ever worked on, toil- 
ing with a mother's patient endurance, her Wil- 
lie had reached the school garden. 

Here stood all the classes, drawn up in ranks, 
ready to march to the woods, where they were to 
celebrate the annual school festival. 

Every child brought with him a small sum of 
money, to defray the expense of the feast. Yet, 
if any were present whose parents were too poor 
to afford this sum, they were permitted to go 
free. 

Now, although Willie's mother was very poor, 
she was ashamed to let him go to the picnic 
without the money. She preferred to make 
greater sacrifices of her own comfort, and work 
more industriously, in order to give him the 
8* 
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long-wished-for pleasure ; and still she was de- 
sirous, for his sake, to conceal her extreme 
poverty. 

Willie arrived just in time. He was the last 
comer ; the hour struck, and it was time to leave 
as he entered the garden. Quickly he gave his 
teacher the twelve cents, and took his place in 
the rank formed by his class. 

With what rejoicings did the merry crowd of 
children set off ! and with what mirth did they 
enter the green-leaved wood, and frolic under 
its cool, deep shadow! 

With springing, dancing, climbing, shouting, 
playing, and singing, the woods resounded. 

The parents and friends of many of the chil- 
dren had accompanied them ; and they were re- 
joiced to see so many merry and happy faces. 

When the little ones had become weary from 
their play, a feast was prepared, and the chil- 
dren were permitted to eat as much as they 
wished, and enjoyed it exceedingly. Willie, 
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in particular, thought nothing could be more 
delicious. 

A while after the feast, the children formed a 
large ring about the teacher and other persons 
present. A song was sung; then came a boy, 
who recited a piece learned by heart for the 
occasion ; another song was sung ; then followed 
another boy, declaiming as the first. These ex- 
ercises continued till Willie's turn came, who 
was the last to recite. 

Willie's heart beat fast, and thumped against 
his side when the teacher called his name, and 
beckoned him to the centre of the ring. His 
piece was short, yet he had been industrious 
in learning it. Numberless times had he re- 
peated it, and always correctly; but now, the 
first lines he said stanmieringly, yet his own 
voice reassured him, and his fears fled. He 
recited with more expression, and even better, 
than those preceding him. His piece was as 
follows : — 
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Here in the earth I place this tree, 
Which I will watch and tend with care ; 

In after years, 'twill yield for me 

Cool shadow — bloom and fruit will bear. 

Sunshine, and rain, and evening dew, 
O God, wilt thou be pleased to send ! 

Thy blessing give, the long year through ! 
Then with rich fruit its boughs shall bend. 

A boy I am — a man to be, 

With God my Father's blessing, given — 
And, may I, as in earth the tree, 

Grow, drawing nourishment from Heaven ! 

In the midst of murmurs of applause and ap- 
probation, Willie took his place aga&n in the 
ring. 

The last song was sung; then, after a few 
affectionate words from the teacher, the chil 
dren went to play — still an hour before sep 
arating. 

A gentleman of the party beckoned Willie 
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to approach him. He conversed a while with 
him; asked him many questions, and was de- 
lighted at the good sense and quickness of the 

toy-. ^ 

He told Willie he had been pleased with the 
manner in which he had recited, and wished to 
reward him for his industry and perseverance. 
He took from his pocket a bright silver dollar, 
and laid it in Willie's hand. 

Willie's face was beaming with pleasure and 
surprise, as he thanked the kind gentleman 
again and again, before going back to his play- 
mates. 

But now, he could not play; all desire to 
amuse himself had vanished. He could ^only 
think of the süver dollar in his vest pocket, 
which, with running and springing, might jump 
away. 

With earnest, thoughtful mien he gazed at 
his careless, happy playmates. It seemed to him 
as if a heavy stone lay on his heart; yet he 
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had only a little piece of silver in His vest pock- 
et. Many times he drew the dollar half out, 
and when he saw it was really shining silver, 
he would carefully push it back again. So much 
money he never possessed before. 

At length the children were assembled, and 
again drawn up in ranks. They set off some- 
what weary, yet still bright and happy, for 
home. The festival had given them all much 
happiness, and Willie had enjoyed even more 
than he had anticipated. 

But he did not listen to the merriment of 
his schoolmates on the way homeward. He 
gave himself up to thinking of the silver dollar 
in liis vest pocket. 

At the city gates, the children separated to 
go by the streets leading most directly to their 
several homes. 

Now, Willie was alone — undisturbed. Al- 
ready on the way, he had been thinking what 
he should do with the money ; his money, which 
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was all his own, and which he might spend as 
he pleased. 

Now^ as he walked alone, he thought more 
earnestly what he could do with it. " Shall I 
lay it aside ? Yes ! if there were several dol- 
lars ! but only one; that is not enough, to lay 
up! I would much rather buy something. 
But what ? " 

Just then he came to a baker's shop, in the 
window of which stood every kind of bread and 
cake. 

" O, cake ! I like that so jnuch ! and I have 
not eaten any for so long! Yes, I will buy 
some cake. I have a whole dollar; and it is 
all mine ! " 

He came nearer — looked at the cakes from 
right and left; they were nice-looking cakes, 
and pleased him. He reflected — "I am not 
really hungry. I have eaten so much to-day in 
the woods, and I shall have more to eat when 
I get home. No, I think I won't buy cake." 
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He felt in his pocket, to see if the dollar 
still remained. He found it safe, and went on» 

On the comer of the street he saw a. woman 
with a stand of fruit. She had just lighted 
her lantern, in order to make a few pennies 
before night. The glimmering rays fell on the 
fruit, making apples, pears, plums, and berries, 
look more tempting than in the broad sunlight. 

" O, fruit ! fruit ! that I would rather eat than 
cake ! it is so good — so sweet ! What shall I 
buy with my dollar] plums or berries? Both 
taste so nice ! an^ I can do what I please with 
my dollar." 

He went nearer — looked — went onward a 
step or two — returned — took out the dollar, 
and put it back in the old place. 

" No, no ! neither plums nor berries. If the 
dollar is broken the quarters and pennies will 
go so fast! I must lay it up. I will keep 

it!'' 

ß 

The fruit woman saw the boy, and said, 
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"Young gentleman, will you buy something? 
Here, come see my beautiful apples, my " 

"No^ril keep it! keep it!" he cried, run- 
ning away. 

Now he came to the confectioner's shop. He 
had his hand on the vest pocket, that the dol- 
lar might not hop out, and he wished to turn 
his back on the confectioner's window, so bril- 
liant with its lights and glittering candies. 

"But the pretty figures! I'll just look at 
them : only look ! " 

He went to the window. His eyes lingered 
longingly on the nice candies — the figures in 
sugar, and the pretty ornaments — his mouth 
watered. 

"Candy! O, it is so long — so long since 
any one gave me candy ! A man with a basket ; 
a pipe ; a boy riding a dog, and, O ! a sugar 
dollar! Have I my silver one yet? Yes; and 
how beautifully all the figures are painted ! 
Blue and red — gold and white ! One does not 
9 
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need be hungry ! Why should 1 save up my 
dollar ? I will buy to-day only a sugar dollar. 
How much would it cost? — a cent. To-mor- 
row I can buy another for a cent, and so every 
day. O, then, I can have something sweet to 
eat for so many days ! Yes, I will buy the 
sugar^doUar!" - 

He took the silver dollar out of his pocket, 
ran up the stone steps, and took hold of the 
door latch. He was just entering the door when 
another thought came. 

"But am I doing right? and what will my 
dear mother say, when I "tetum home ? My 
mother, who is so good to me?" 

He let fall the door latch. " She is so good ; 
and she gave me the twelve cents to-day, that I 
might go to the woods and enjoy myself Whilst 
I have been eating and playing in the woods, she 
has been working hard and alone at home ! per- 
haps for me." 

He went down a step or two. " O, yes, she 
is working for me ; she has been sewing me a 
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shirt ! the good mother, she works so hard, and 
often eats but little to give me more. She takes 
such care of me, too ! O ! my poor, dear little 
mother." 

He went down the steps to the street. " And 
what do I want here ? candy ; would I buy can- 
dy? — glutton! No, no! away* in the pocket, 
you naughty dollar. I will take you to my dear 
mother." 

Willie began to run; he heard something 
ring on the stones behind him ; his hand went 
to his pocket — the dollar was gone ! 

" Now I have lost it ; and how can I find it 
again, here in the dark 1 But my mother needs 
it so much ! I must find it for my mother." 

He went to and fro a long time, searching for 
it in vain. At last he saw it glimmer in the 
lamp light; he had put his hand on it — was 
just about to pick it up, when he received a 
knock, which made him fall to the ground, and 
threw the dollar again from his hand. 
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^Wkat are you doing here on the ground, 
in the dark? I might have trod you under 
foot, and killed you. Come, let me help you 
up." So said the person who had stumbled 
over Willie. 

By the cry Willie gave in his fall, and the 
loud tones in which the man spoke, the con- 
fectioner was startled ; he ran out of his shop 
to see if any thing unusual had happened, and 
heard Willie relating, with sobs and tears, the 
loss of his dollar. 

"A dollar! the boy has lost," said the con- 
fectioner ; " but how can he find it in the dark ! 
Wait, and I'll help you look." He took a lan- 
tern from the shop, and then, together, they 
searched for the dollar. 

In a moment the confectioner said, "Is this 
it," holding out to him the sugar dollar which 
Willie had seen in the window. 

"O, no!" replied Willie, laughing sorrow- 
fully. 
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" Is this it," exclaimed the other man, hold- 
ing up the real dollar. 

"O, yes," exclaimed Willie, joyfully, as he 
received it. 

" But how came you by this dollar ? " 

Then Willie related the occurrences of the 
day, and that a kind gentleman had given it to 
him in the woods. 

"Is it you, little orator? That is amusing! 
Now, I give you this dollar a second time to- 
day. Do your bones still ache from my kick 
and the fall ? Here, dear child, here is another 
dollar for the pain and bruises I have caused 
you. But, now, be sure you do not lose the 
two dollars ! Go quickly home." So said the 
gentleman who had given Willie the dollar in 
the woods. 

"All good things are triple; and here is a 

sugar dollar for you, my boy." 

Thus said the confectioner. Willie thanked 
9# 
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both, with big tears of gratitude in his eyes and 
a beating heart. 

With the three dollars fast clasped together 
in his hand, Willie ran onward to his home. 
He put his hand often to his mouth, to taste 
the sugar dollar, but drew it away again ; and 
at last arrived safely home, with all three dol- 
lars in his hand. 

" I have brought you something, darling 
mother," he exclaimed, as he entered the room ; 
and he went to his mother and placed the su- 
gar dollar in her mouth. 

"But where have you been staying so long, 
WiUie?" 

Then Willie fell on her neck, and told her 
with bitter tears of his temptation to spend the 
dollar she so much needed; then he told her 
how he knew he had been selfish, and of his 
sorrow when he thought it was lost ; and then 
how the dollar was doubled and tripled. 
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" I will not spend the dollars, dear mother ; 
you shall buy something for yourself." 

The mother kissed Willie with a heart full 
of joy, and said, " O, my boy, the dollars are 
yours ; they shall remain yours — gladly will I 
put them aside for you. But God bless my boy 
for thinking of his poor mother." 
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"Go home, now, and learn your school les- 
sons for to-morrow," said the mother to her 
little Mary, who was helping her bind wheat 
sheaves in the field. 

Mary sprang gayly away ; not only that she 
liked to obey^ her mother, but because it was 
also a real pleasure to her to study. 

She came soon to a thick hedge, and, jump- 
ing over, saw something white lying on the 
ground. It was a little lamb, which gave no 
signs of life, but seemed to be dead. Mary had 
pity for the little creature, and stood over it with 
a sorrowful and troubled face. 

" How came you here, you poor thing ] Was 

^ (104) 
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your life frightened away by some naughty dog ? 
or did some cruel man kill you? or did you 
stray away from your mother, and die of hunger? 
O, you poor little lamb, how I pity you! " 

So saying, she knelt down and stroked the 
lamb gently. She thought it moved a little. 
She stroked it again, and moved it on its side 
— the lamb stirred slightly. 

How great was her joy! " O, you still live ! 
you are only weak and hungry ; if I could only 
help yoli." She took it on her lap, stroked it, 
and blew in its face, as if to breathe new life 
into it. 

The lamb gave really stronger signs of life. 

"O, now I think of something!" exclaimed 
Mary, taking her milk can from her bag ; there 
was still milk in the can. She poured some 
into the lamb's mouth ; and finding also a piece 
of bread, she soaked it in the milk and gave it 
to the lamb. ^. 

The little creature gladly ate from Mary's 
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hand — it had been dying of hunger, and Mary 
found her efforts to recall it to life were suc- 
cessful, for soon the lamb was able to rise on 
its feet. 

Mary was delighted. She looked at the lamb 
and said, " But now, what shall I do with you ? 
Shall I take you home with me ? Yes. Come, 
come, and I will take good care of you." 

She hung her bag on her arm, and then took 
up the lamb, which was not yet strong enough 
to walk, and carried it, as if it wgre a child, to 
her mother's house. 

Here she gave it more to eat, then seated her- 
self to learn her lessons. 

When the lamb had eaten, it came up to Ma- 
ry, and looked into her face as if to thank her ; 
then it laid itself down at her feet and slept. 

Soon the door opened, and Mary's mother en- 
tered the poor, yet neatly arranged, room. 
JMary ran towards her, followed by the now 
awakened lamb. 
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Mary related where and how she had found it. 
"I may keep it, dear mother; may I not? I 
will so gladly share my food with it, and will 
eat less, in order to give it enough." 

"But, my child, it is not yours. To-day it 
is late; yet to-morrow, you must go and find 
the shepherd. It must belong to the keeper of 
the castle sheep. Should you not be able to 
find the real owner, then, if you wish, you may 
keep the lamb; though we are now poor, and 
find it difficult to nourish ourselves. Make it 
a nice bed of clean straw, and to-morrow seek 
to find its owner, who can do more to nourish 
and protect it than we may." 

Mary made a bed of straw for the lamb be- 
side her own. 

Almost the entire evening she played with it, 
and liked it better every moment. Although 
she was a good and honest child, she wished, 
with all her heart, that she might be unable to 
find the shepherd. 
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With such thoughts she fell asleep. She 
dreamed the long night through of the lamb; 
and, possibly, the lamb dreamed of Mary, for 
both seemed already to be good friends, and 
love each other. 

The next morning, Mary was awakened by its 
bleating. 

"But must I really go and find the shep- 
herd?" asked Mary. 

Her mother looked at her a moment, wonder- 
ingly, and then said, "Mary, can you still 
ask?" 

Mary understood her mother. And after shar- 
ing her stinted breakfast with the lamb, she took 
it quietly in her arms, and carried it, half gladly, 
half sorrowftdly, to the cottage of the shepherd 
of the castle. 

The shepherd recognized it at once. He was 
astonished to find it again. " I thought it was 
long since dead; three days ago it was lost. 
Where, then, my brave little girl, did you find 
the lamb?" 
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Mary told him. 

The good old shepherd was much pleased at 
Mary's kindness, and care of the lamb. He sin- 
cerely wished he might give it to her. 

" If it were only mine, now, I know what I 
would do ; and now, perhaps " 

Just then an elegant carriage drew up before 
the door of the cottage. Mary stroked once 
more the little lamb, took a sorrowful farewell 
of her pet, and then ran away. 

The shepherd exclaimed to her, "Only wait 
a while, child." 

"O, no," replied Mary, "I will not disturb 
you ; " and off she ran. 

In the carriage was seated the countess, who 
owned all the lands in the neighborhood, and also 
the village where Mary and her mother lived. She 
had come to inquire of the shepherd if her sheep 
wer6 doing well, for he had the care of them. 

After making many inquiries regarding her 
affairs, the countess observed the pretty lamb 
10 
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standing in the door of the cottage. She wished 
to know if it were the shepherd's pet. 

He then told the kind-hearted lady how he 
had lost it, and of Mary's finding it — her care, 
and sorrow at being obliged to part with it. 

" O, but the good girl shall not part with it," 
said the countess ; '* she shall have it again. Send 
the lamb to her house. I will tell you how to 
arrange it, that she may not know she receives it 
from me." 

Then, after a few moments' conversation, the 
countess returned to the castle. 

In the evening, Mary sat alone in the room 
reading in her book. The door was partially 
opened, and in walked the lamb. The door 
closed again, and no one else appeared. • 

" Ah, here you are again ! you dear one ! But 
who brought you ? " 

She went to the door — looked out — but saw 
no one. 

"Why, how strange it is! Did you come 
alone?" 
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She looked closely at the lamb, and saw a 
ribbon on its neck, from which hung a little 
note. 

She took it off, but could not read it ; for al- 
though she could read printed letters, she had 
not learned to read written characters. 

She awaited her mother's coming ; and when 
she entered, Mary gave her the note, which read 
as follows : — 

" Because you saved my life I will remain with 
you. From this moment I belong to you ! The 
shepherd presents you with 

Your Lamb." 

Mary looked at her mother. "Do I really 
dare to keep it?" 

" Yes, dear child ; now it is your own, and I 
hope you wiU nourish it with care, and faith- 
fully watch over it." 

" O, certainly, dear mother, that I will do glad- 
ly. And you, my darling lamb, you love me, do 
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you not ? " The lamb bleated, as if he would 
say " Yes ! " 

Mary and her mother laughed. 

From this time forth, Mary spared something 
from every meal to nourish and feed the lamb. 
In every play hour she would spend her time 
with it, and take it to the green meadow to 
play, and roll in the long grass. It followed 
her every where, and the people in the village 
knew it by the name of Mary's lamb. 

Still Mary did not forget her duties in the 
pleasure she thus received from play. She 
helped her mother even more industriously than 
before, learned untiringly her lessons, and it 
seemed as if, through the lamb, she had become 
even a bett^ child. 

" Could it but have spoken ! She would then 
have told it her troubles. Often she wept on its 
neck when she saw her mother sinking under 
the bitter load of care and poverty — when she 
saw how wearisome was the toil which her mother 
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daily endured, to receive only the smallest wages 
in return — perhaps only enough to keep them 
from starving. 

Mary was taken suddenly ill. And now sor- 
row and anguish fell heavily on the heart of the 
poor, widowed mother. 

Mary was obliged to lie in her bed, and was 
often quite alone during the long day, for her 
mother went out to work, and could not stay to 
tend her suffering child. 

The length and weariness of the hours were 
shortened by the faithful, loving lamb. It would 
lie beside the bed and look up tenderly and af- 
fectionately at Mary, content with the gentle 
stroking of her hand, and the bits of bread it 
received from time to time. It «seemed to know 
Mary suffered, and looked as if it would fain 
express its sorrow and sympathy. 

The widow was too poor to call a physician to 
aid her child ; and Mary grew rapidly worse, till 
her mother thought she must die, 
10* 
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One morning a carriage drew up before the 
door of the poor cottage. 

Mary's mother was not at home, and Mary- 
lay very ill in bed ; still the lamb was beside 
her, watching. 

A lady, simply dressed, quietly entered the 
room, and seated herself beside Mary. It was 
the countess. 

She asked Mary how she came to be so ill, 
and why her mother was not there to watch her. 
Mary told, with tears, the necessity which caused 
her mother's absence. 

" I have watched and observed you for a long 
time, my good child ; have seen your industrj^ 
know how faithfully and patiently you have 
assisted your ipother ; and know even how you 
have deprived yourself each day of a portion 
of your own meal, never too abundant, to nourish 
this beautiful lamb. It shall be well with you 
hereafter. You shall not die ! I have brought 
a physician to cure you. See! here hejs." 
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A physician entered — drew near the little 
Mary, and, after examining her, left for her some 
healing preparation. 

Just then entered the mother. She was sur- 
prised to find such visitors in her humble cot- 
tage. 

The physician quieted and comforted her re- 
garding Mary's illness ; and the countess prom- 
ised that Mary should have proper care till she 
was quite recovered. 

"Do you, then, love the lamb so dearly?" 

" O, yes," replied Mary, " and it loves me." 

"Now, God will watch over you," said the 
good lady, as she took her leave. 

The countess sent a nurse to take care of Ma- 
ry, and provided for her every want; soon her 
illness gave way to returning health, and after 
a week or two, Mary was quite well again. 

Now, peace and contentment visited the cot- 
tage again ; Mary and her mother thanked the 
good God, who had watched over them, and in 
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the darkest hour removed the trial and sorrow 
which surrounded them. . 

"The kind lady has done so much for you, 
Mary, you must thank her," said the mother 
one day. " Do you not think so ? " 

"O, certainly. I will go and thank her to- 
day!" 

"Yes; but that is not -enough. It is not 
enough to thank her with words. You must 
give to her, who has done so much for you, 
something in return." 

" But, dearest mother, I have nothing ; we 
are so poor. What could I give to the rich 
countess ? " 

"Have you not, then, a lamb?" 

" My lamb ! My good, gentle lamb ! O moth- 
er, must I give my lamb ? — But yes, I will do 
it!" 

Mary turned away, went to the lamb, and 
kneeling beside it, wept on its neck. 

The mother continued, "Now, Mary, when 
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I return from my work, tell me you have been 
to the countess ; " and she opened the door to 

go. 

Mary ran to her, as if to ask her something ; 
but she turned again, and said, "Yes, mother, 
you are right. I will take ^ny lamb to the 
countess." 

When her mother was gone, Mary took the 
lamb and washed it ; then arranged its long, 
woolly curls, tied a new ribbon on its neck, and 
kissed it many, many times. 

Then sorrowfully and seriously she led it 
through the village, till she came to the castle, 
which was built on a hill just beyond. 

The countess received her with kindness and 
pleasure. 

After Mary had stammered a few words of 
thanks, slie said, "I have brought a little gift 
with me." 

" For me," said the countess, " I am exceed- 
ingly pleased. Give it to me." 
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Mary went to the door, opened it, and her 
lamb entered. 

"O, that is a real living gift; thank you, 
dear child ! Now you must let me, also, thank 
you. But does it not make you unhappy to 
part with your lamb 'S " 

" O, yes ; I am, indeed, very sad. But — 
but " 

The countess did not permit her to continue, 
but conversed with her a long time about other 
subjects, and was glad to see by her answers 
that she was intelligent, and had a good hon- 
est heart; that she also knew how to be con- 
tented, and even thankful in her humble posi- 
tion in life. After a while she let 'Mary go 
home; but she kept the lamb. 

Although Mary knew how many thanks she 
owed the kind countess, and that the lamb 
would never repay her, or be a return for the 
half the lady had done, she could not but wish 
in her very heart that she might be permitted to 
take the lamb back with her. 
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Now, as alone and sadly she went on her 
homeward way, she said to herself, "Of what 
use can my lamb be to that rich lady "i She can- 
not love it. She will not feed it with her own 
hands, and watch over it as I have done. She 
is so rich, and has so many lambs! O, could 
she not have given me back my one, dear lamb 1 
But no ; she was so good to me, and so kind to 
my poor mother — and I am glad I could give 
her any thing in return. I will be satisfied. 
But how sorrowfully it looked at me in parting ! 
Must I forget if? Shall I never see it again? 
O " 

"You have been a long time in returning, 
Mary. See, the countess has sent a letter for 
you to take to the post office," said her mother 
as Mary entered the house. 

This commission the countess gave Mary, to 
remove her a while from home. 

Mary's mother comforted her sorrow regarding 
the lamb, then sent her away with the letter. 
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Mary went to the post office. She thought 
all the time of the faithful companion no longer 
beside her; and she walked slowly, and her 
heart was very heavy. She had made a great 
sacrifice, for the lamb had been, next to her moth- 
er, the joy of her life. 

Still she endeavored to strengthen herself to 
bear the loss, as she remembered that she had 
pleased her mother and had done right. 

When she returned home, and entered the 
house, how surprised she was to find two beau- 
tiful lambs, side by side ! The one she recognized 
as her own, the other was a stranger. Both 
were decorated with gay ribbons and wreaths of 
flowers, and on the neck of each hung a letter. 

Mary ran and clasped her mother. Her joy 
was too great to permit her to speak for a few 
moments. 

At length she said, " O mother, read me the 
notes." 

Mary could now read herself with the assist- 
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ance of her mother ; and she read the letter first 
which she found on the neck of her own lamb. 
It was, — 

" Dear Friend : I cannot be happy and live 
without you. I love you all too dearly. For 
this reason I return to you ; and now, if you 
will let me, I will stay by you always. 
And remain your true and faithful 

Lamb." 

" O, how gladly, how gladly ! " exclaimed Ma- 
ry. " How kind is the good countess ! " 
Then she read the other note. It was, — 

" Dear Mary : The countess will give me to 
you. I cannot live without her and be happy. 
I love her too well ; therefore, as I belong to 
you, go with me to the castle ; take, also, your 
own lamb with you, and tell your mother to 
accompany you ; and for the rest, the countess 
will take care. 

Your second Lamb." 
• 11 
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Mary and her mother, and the two lambs, 
went together to the castle. 

The countess took Mary's mother into her 
service, and had Mary well cared for. 

Mary rewarded her kindness by her industry 
and perseverance, her humility and gentleness ; 
and in the castle of the rich countess she was 
the same good child she had been in the poor 
cottage. 

After this Mary was never separated from her 
two lambs 
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As Fanny's and Harry's birthdays came with- 
in two days of each other, the intervening day 
was chosen to celebrate both. 

The children were required to deliver any lit- 
tle presents they had prepared for each other 
into their parents' care, that all might be arranged 
on a table, and presented to the children at the 
same time. 

This table was called the gift table; it was 
placed in a room where the children were not 
allowed to enter. The room was decorated with 
wreaths and garlands of flowers ; sometimes the 
entire wall was concealed by branches of ever- 
greens and trailing plants. The table on which 
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the gifts were arranged was also ornamented 
with arches, bouquets of flowers, and fruit half 
concealed in soft, green moss. 

The children, though quite sure of receiving 
some pretty gifts, saw none of the preparations 
made to amuse them till the long-closed doors 
of the festal room opened, and disclosed its de- 
lights and enchantments to their astonished 
eyes. 

This year, Fanny and Harry were to celebrate 
their birthday on a Saturday. 

Fanny had long desired a convenient work 
basket, and Harry contrived by questions to as- 
certain how she wished it made ; then, with his 
mother's permission, he went to a basket maker 
and ordered one, for which he was to pay with 
his pocket money. 

All day Friday, Harry waited anxiously and 
impatiently, expecting the promised basket. At 
evening, he went to the basket maker's, and was 
told it would certainly be finished early the next 
day. 
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Saturday morning, father, mother, and Harry- 
were seated in the parlor together. They were 
talking about the basket, which had not yet ar- 
rived, and endeavoring to think of something 
which should be a substitute in case they were 
disappointed in receiving it.. 

Suddenly the door opened. A boy, bearing a 
large box, entered, and produced the prettiest 
little work basket imaginable. 

The father exclaimed, joyfully, "I am glad 
the basket is finished ! " AU examined it with 
delight ; it was just the thing Fanny desired. 

" Are you not, also, glad, dear wife, that the 
basket is finished?" 

The mother replied, "O, certainly. Why?" 

" Then say, ' I am glad the basket is finished.' " 

" I have said I was glad. Why should I say 
so again ? " 

" Only because I ask you to ; only that I wish 
to hear you repeat the words, ' I am glad the 
basket is finished.' " 
11* 
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"But it is SO unnecessary." 

" Just say it, to do me a pleasure." 

"But sucli a strange pleasure." 

"If I seriously beg you to say those words 
to please me, you would do so, would you not, 
dear wife ? " 

" And if I would not ? '* 

"Why, then, I should love you as much as 
. ever." 

" You best of husbands ! I am glad the bas- 
ket is finished ! " 

"You have conquered me," said the father, 
looking affectionately at his discreet wife. "I 
am sorry now, if I teased you to say that you 
did not like to say. It was only to gratify a 
whim of mine. I was wrong to insist." 

" I would not have your happiness disturbed 
even by a trifle, my husband ; and, as you like 
to hear the words repeated, again I say, I am 
glad the basket is finished." 

As the father placed the basket carefully in. 
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the closet, Harry, who had been listening to this 
conversation, ran laughing from the parlor. 

Fanny was in a room adjoining, where flarry 
had been told not to go. She was finishing a 
pair of stockings, intended for his birthday gift. 

Harry forgot, in his determination to have a 
frolic, that he had been forbidden to enter this 
room. 

He opened the door, and seeing Fanny, ex- 
claimed, "Say 'I am glad the basket is fin- 
ished!'" 

"Wh9.t a request, Harry! Why shall I 
say so ? " 

"Because I tell you to. So say it." 

" It seems very foolish to me to say words I 
don't understand. I don't know any thing about 
a basket." 

"No matter; say it!" 

"What basket do you mean?" 

"I tell you that is no matter. Say what I 
tell yoU to, and that quickly!" 
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" See, Harry, I am finishing something ; now 
go away, and don't tease me." 

" What ! won't you say it ? " 

"If I only knew what basket, and why I 
^must say it, then I would try to please you." 

Harry was generally a good boy ; but if he 
was contradicted, or not permitted to have his 
own way, he got very angry, and quite forgot 
himself Already he had lost his temper ; he 
came near to Fanny, and exclaimed harshly, — 
" What ! and if — and if ! I tell you to say, 
quickly, ' I am glad the basket is finished.' " 

His eyes flashed; he stamped on the floor, 
and his boots, which were heavy and thick, 
made a loud noise. 

Fanny, wishing to soothe him, stroked his 
hair gently, and said, " If I wished you to say 
any thing, would you say it, dear Harry ? " 

"I don't know; perhaps I might," replied 
he, angrily. 

" See, then, this stocking ; in an hour it will 
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be finished, and, as it is the same thing, say, * I 
am glad the stocking is finished.' " 

"But it is not finished. I won't say it." 

"It is the same as finished; and to please 
me, you will say what I ask, won't you ? " 

" The stocking is not finished ; I cannot say 
so." 

" Now see, it is the same with me ; I know 
nothing about a basket. I cannot say it is fin- 
ished." 

"It is finished though." 

" You are making ftm of me." 

" I am in earnest ; and you'll see if you don't 
have to say, ' I am glad the basket is finished.' " 

Harry was again angrj^ Fanny, to quiet him, 
was quite ready to repeat the words ; as she was 
about to say them, she laughed ; this increased 
Harry's anger — he caught her by the arm and 
said, " I'll make you say it ; you shall ! Don't 
you hear me, you stupid girl ? " 

Harry had lost all control of himself He 
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caught hold of Fanny, and in trying to strike 
her, tore her earring from her ear ; yet, no soon- 
er did he see the blood flowing from the wound, 
than he came to himself. Fanny gave a sharp 
cry of pain. Harry ran about the room fright- 
ened, and uncertain what to do ; he could not 
believe he had caused the suffering and distress 
of his sister. " O Fanny," he cried, " what 
shall I do ? What have I done ? Forgive me ; I 
did not mean to hurt you. I was very wicked. 
Strike me, Fanny ; kick me ; hurt me in some 
way, or I shall not forgive myself" 

"O Harry, how could I strike you when it 
hurts so?" 

" But what shall I do ? Your ear is dreadful- 
ly torn. I must call for help." 

Fanny bit her lips to keep from crying out for 
pain. She forced back her tears, and said, " O, 
no, Harry, don't call any one ; the ear will heal 
soon, and I won't tell any one you hurt me." 

The door opened, and the father entered the 
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room. " How is this," he said, with a stern look 
at Harry ; '• are you here ^ Were you not told 
you could not come into this room ? " 

Harry stammered, " Dear father ! " 

" Be quiet, when I speak. Your disobedience 
will be punished." 

" O father ! " exclaimed Fanny. 

" Why, Fanny, what a face you make ! and 
there are tears in your eyes. Why, what is the 
matter?" 

" I have — I was " 

The father lifted his finger, and said serious- 
ly, "Child, you have never yet told me a lie; 
but you seem now to wish to deceive me. Fan- 
ny, I warn you, tell me the truth, even if it be 
a bitter one. Why have you been weeping?" 

Harry, who stood trembling near, now went 
to his father, and taking his hand, said, '* Dear 
father, may I tell you " 

"Away with you, disobedient boy. I did not 
ask you to speak, Now, Fanny, do not be 
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frightened. You know falsehood and deceit are 
hateful to me ; yet you are a good child, and I 
can trust you. Tell me, at once, what has hap- 
pened." 

Faiyiy held her hand over her ear. As her 
father drew her to him, he took the other hand 
in his, and said, " What is the matter ? does your 
head ache? Give me both hands. Now, why 
are your eyes full of tears ? " Fanny was forced 
to let her hand be drawn from the ear, and as 
soon as her father saw it torn and bleeding, 
he exclaimed, — 

«Why, what is this? Who did this? Can 
it be that Harry was so cruel ? Speak, Fanny." 

"O, yes, it was I," said Harry. "Punish 
me, dear father; strike me. I did it. I waä 
very angry. I did not mean to be so wicked; 
but I am ready to be punished." 

Fanny pleaded, " O, forgive him. He did not 
mean to!" 

" Not mean to ! How could he have lifted his 
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hand to strike you, Fanny? He has been an- 
gry again over some trifle, I am sure. He shall 
be punished as he deserves. Go into your room. 
Take your books, and remain there ; study your 
lessons ; nor do you think of coming out to din- 
ner, or for play. Go ! " 

Then the father led Fanny to the room in 
which her mother was sitting, and her ear was 
carefully bound, so that it gave her no more 
pain. 

The dinner was served on the table. Fanny 
came to her father with a pleading face, and 
said, " May I call Harry, dear father 1 It is his 
birthday." 

" He ought to have been all the more obedient 
and gentle, my child." 

" Father, I think I did wrong to tease him ; 
for he wished me to repeat a few words, and I 
did not." 

" I do not agree to that. He ought not to 
have forgotten himself so entirely as to be angry ; 
12 
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and what can be said for his cruelty ? He must 
be punished, even if it be his birthday." 

" But he has always such a good appetite for 
his dinner ; and he must be hungry now, dear 
father." 

" No, he shall not. I will send him bread and 
water by the servant." 

" O, let me take it to him ! " 

" Very well. But you must not permit him 
to leave the room ; he has yet another hour to 
remain there." 

Fanny received from her mother a piece of 
bread and glass of water, which she gladly took 
to Harry. 

Harry was studying industriously when he 
heard his door open. Fanny entered, and plar 
cing the bread and water on a table, ran to him, 
exclaiming, as she kissed him, " I am glad the 
basket is finished!" 

" O, have you seen it then ? " said Harry, 

«What, dear brother?" 
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"Why, the beautiful basket!" 

"I do not know about any basket. I only 
thought it would please you if I said the words, 
and I will say them as often as you wish." 

« Good sister ! " 

"I know you love me, Harry, and that is 
better than any basket in the world. Here is 
something for you to eat. I am sorry I could 
bring you but a piece of dry bread." 

"I don't deserve even that. Do you really 
forgive me, dear Fanny ] I am ashamed of hav- 
ing been such a brute." 

•"If I forgive you! You know I do. You 
did not mean to hurt me ; and now, on my ac- 
count, you must stay fasting here. Pull the 
other ear." 

" O, never again will I hurt you ! But does 
the ear pain you ? You have it bound up. If 
it were only well again ! " 

"In an hour it will be quite well. In an 
hour you may come out of your room; then 
you shall not see the bandage on my ear." 
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"Fanny, Fanny, where are you staying so 
long ] " was heard in the entry. 

" Go quickly ; father calls," said Harry. 

" In an hour I shall come for you, dear broth- 
er, and, once more, 'I am glad the basket is 
finished!'"* 

The dinner was over. 

"May I go and get Harry?" 

" The hour is not yet up." 

This question was repeated many times by 
Fanny, and answered in the same way by her 
•father, who soon laid himself on the sofa to take 
a nap. 

Fanny seated herself beside him, thinking 
every moment of the long hour — an age. At 
length the .clock struck. 

Fanny looked at their father. He was asleep ! 
What should she do 1 She did not wish to dis- 
turb him ; nor did she dare go for Harry with- 
out his permission. Her patience was quite ex- 
hausted. She kissed her father gently. He 
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opened his eyes. «Fanny wa)3 frightened when 
she saw she had awakened him, but she said 
pleadingly, — 

" Harry ! " 

'* Well, little tease, go and bring him to me. 
I see the hour is " 

"Over! the long, weary hour. I am so 
glad!" 

"Be cautious, child. Harry may hurt you 
again." 

" O, no ! never again. I will not tease him." 

Fanny took the bandage from her ear, and ran 
merrily from the room. The father looked after 
her affectionately, and said, — 

"What a good, loving heart she has ! " 

" Yes," replied the mother, " she is an angel 
in the house." 

Fanny soon returned. She had Harry's hand 
clasped fast in hers. Harry's» eyes were cast on 
the floor ; he looked ashamed and humble. 
12* 
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Fanny tried to cheer him. «She told him her 
ear was quite well. 

But the father looked at him sternly. Fan- 
ny, seeing this, went to him and said, — 

"Forgive poor Harry, father; he will never 
be angry again." 

Harry knelt at his father's feet, and, with tears 
of contrition, begged him to forgive his dis- 
obedience and cruelty. 

After a moment's silence, the father said se- 
riously, but kindly, " Stand up, my son. Your 
disobedience caused your cruelty. You have 
seen how far your anger made you forget your- 
self; how it transformed you into a wicked, un- 
feeling boy, and gave great suffering to your sis- 
ter. Guard against your angry passion, my son, 
lest it lead you some day to do, against your will, 
evil and mischief which a life of penitence could 
not undo. 

" Thank your sister for her pleading in your 
behalf; had it not been for her, you would have 
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been more severely punished. I know your tears 
are those of penitence ; therefore I forgive your 
faults, dear Harry. Let me never have occasion 
to forgive again." 

Father and mother left the room ; in another 
hour they returned, and said, " Come, children ! " 

They opened the door of a room, long closed 
to Harry and Fanny. A loud, joyful " O, how 
beautiful ! " was the exclamation of both. 

On the table lay many gifts; the birthday 
cake was its centre ornament. Flowers in pro- 
fusion gave out their odors, and nestled lovingly 
in the green moss and leaves, which half con- 
cealed them. On a silver wire, stretching across 
the room, were hung the basket for Fanny and 
the stockings^for Harry ] between these gifts was 
a scroll of paper, on which was written, " Sister 
love." 

The children saw these mutual gifts, and 
kissed each other aflFectionately. 

"Now I know what basket is finished. O, 
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the beautiful basket! How glad I am it is 
finished ! " said Fanny. 

" And the stockings," said Harry ; " they are 
the most precious in the world. *I am glad 
the stocking is finished.' " 

And thus, lovingly and contentedly, the chil- 
dren closed the birthday festival. 
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"We shall all die of hunger. What can I 
do? I am now eighty years old; have lived 
through many a hard year of care and want, 
yet never knew one like this. Had I but 
strength enough to work, it might be well with 
us ; but old and weak, fast going down to my 
grave, how can I help or protect you, dear 
ones ? " 

So said the old grandfather. His daughter, 
a young woman, whose husband had recently 
died, lay sick in bed. Ellen and Robert, her 
two children, sat sorrowfully in the corner, lis- 
tening anxiously to their grandfather as he con- 
tinued, — "I have worked to-day as long as I 

(141) 
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could. My old bones ached, and my strength 
gave way. I earned but two pence. All I had 
saved went yesterday, and it was but a trifle." 

"Yes, in order to make a good meat soup 
for me," said the sick woman. " O, you good 
father, how dreadful it is to see you suffer thus 
from hunger, and not be able to help you ! 
Our want is too great." 

"Courage and patience," said the old man, 
more cheerfully. " God will not let us sink and 
perish in our distress. Although we have eaten 
nothing to-day, I have a penny left to buy bread 
for to-morrow; then I will work again. God 
will help!" 

" O that some one would aid us ! " said his 
daughter, weeping. 

"No one knows we are starving. We have 
never made known our poverty." 

"But," said the poor woman, "miglit not 
Robert and Ellen ask for " 

"Beg! No, honesty waits long, even till 
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the last stay falls away. I will not show 
them a path which might lead to lying, steal- 
ing, and God alone knows what of evil ! No, 
Robert shall go with me to-morrow and help 
me, that he may eat even his morsel of bread, 
earned by honesty. He shall earn, not beg his 
bread." 

"I will be industrious, dear grandfather," 
said Robert. 

" If I could only help, too," said little Ellen. 

"Stay by your mother, darling; watch over 
her, help and comfort her as much as possible." 

" It is now quite dark," said Robert. 

" Yes, go to bed, my child," replied the grand- 
father. "Sleep well, and forget your hunger 
and misery. Sleep is God's gift to the poor 
and wretched ! Hunger and poverty, care and 
anguish, it drives away, if but for a little time. 
Sleep then, my children, for the good God will 
watch over us to-night and stay by us to-mor- 
row." 
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: As the old man sat silently by the wall, he 
heard little Ellen sobbing, and her brother say- 
ing in low tones, trying to comfort her, "O 
dear Ellen, only wait till to-morrow and you 
will have bread." 

" i3ut I am very, very hungry." 

"Haven't you eaten any thing to-day?" 

" O, no, nothing." 

"But the bread and meat from yesterday?" 

"Mother ate it." 

" You poor Ellen." 

"I kept saying, I was not hungry; and I 
played about the room to make her think so. 
Mother asked me to eat, but there was so lit- 
tle, and she is so sick!" 

Robert's tears fell fast, and his sobs were even 
louder than Ellen's. He could no longer com- 
fort her, and said, suddenly, " I am very hun- 
gry, and am in such pain ! " 

The grandfather would listen no longer to 
these poor little ones, whom he could not help. 
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He called, " Robert, come with me to bed ; and 
you, darling, lie by your mother's side, and 
sleep." 

And soon it was quiet in the humble dwell- 
ing, for God sent an angel to infold them all in . 
soft, peaceful slumber. 

The new day broke. Ellen5 suflFering from 
the pains of hunger, was the first to awake. 
She could no longer contain herself, but wept 
bitterly. 

Her mother still slept. The grandfather en- 
tered the room ; he knew the child's tears were 
caused by suffering. 

Pleadingly she stretched out her arms and 
said, "O grandfather, I am so sick! I am so 
hungry ! " 

" Only wait a little," replied her grandfather, 
taking her in his arms, and at the same time 
calling Robert. 

Robert had just washed his face and hands 
13 
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in the spring water near the house. He came 
immediately* at his grandfather's call. 

" Your clothes are all torn, my boy ; but who 
can mend them ] Your poor mother sleeps yet ; * 
we will not wake her. Here, take my last pen- 
ny ; go buy bread with it ; there will be enough 
for your mother and Ellen ; we must seek else- 
where for food. There, dear Robert, hold the 
penny fast; you know it is our all. Go, and 
come back quickly; and hear, don't bring a 
fresh-baked roll, but one a day or two old; it 
toU satisfy hunger better." 

When Robert heard the last words, he ran 
quickly away. 

It was a glorious spring morning. The sun's 
golden beams, brightening alike the palace of the 
rich and hut of the poor man, revealed this 
morning much sorrow and suffering. The win- 
ter had been long and severe, provisions and 
fuel scarce, and many families were left, in, early 
spring time, destitute of food, shelter, or raiment. 
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Robert's grandfather lived in that part of the 
city inhabited only by the very poorest people, 
where seldom kind heart and generous hand 
came to relieve the misery or comfort the sorrow 
of the poverty-stricken and broken-hearted. 

The boy was obliged to go through many nar- 
row, dark streets before coming to a baker's 
stand. He held the penny pressed closely in his 
hand, knowing all its worth. As he drew near 
the baker's, he saw a boy begging at the window, 
and the baker reach him a piece of bread, which 
he ate eagerly. 

Robert came to the window, and asked for a 
dry penny roll. 

The baker offered him one, and Robert opened 
his hand to give him the penny, when, alas ! it 
fell, ai^ rolled into the drain under the side- 
walk. 

Robert gave a loud cry of anguish. The 
baker, who had not seen what had happened, 
said, "Here, boy, here is your roll; where is 
your penny?" 
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" O dear, sir, I have just lost it, and I cannot 
get it again." 

" Ay, ay, you young rascal, I understand that 
You never had one ! " 

Robert looked with large eyes at the baker. 
He did not understand what it was to be called 
a cheat. 

"If you haven't a penny, you don't get the. 
bread," said the baker, laying it on the window 

SÜ1. 

" O dear, sir," pleaded Robert, with tears in 
his eyes, " give me the bread. O, if you only 
knew! My mother is sick; my sister, my grand- 
father " 

" Hush," said the baker ; " every one knows 
there is poverty enough that is real; but you 
are a young scamp. Lost your penny | Gro, 
you little liar. I would have given you a piece 
of bread in this hard time, but you tried to cheat 
me out of a whole loaf Off! off, I say ! " 

" O, good sir, my mother is dying ; my little 
sister starving." 
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" All lies ! Go, and earn your bread." 

"That I wonjd gladly. But give me, now, 
only one little roll." 

" If you are not off directly, I will send for 
the police," said the baker, closing the win- 
dow. 

Robert did not move. He could not go with- 
out bread. He thought what he should do ; but 
his thoughts did not relieve him. He saw his 
grandfather angry ; his sick mother, his suffer- 
ing sister ; he trembled with anguish — and * 
there on the window seat lay the bread tempt- 
ing him. 

Robert had always been truthful and honest. 
He was not accustomed to evil thoughts ; yet in 
one breath he had heard himself called liar and 
cheat. 

Now a dark, wicked thought came to his 
heart; yet to him it seemed a gleam of light 
in his uncertainty and distress. He saw the 
baker look at him, and then stand up as if he 
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were about to come out of his shop and chase 
him away. A sharp pain s^ot through him, 
caused by long fasting and weakness. He 
thought of his lost penny, of the baker's in- 
justice; and then quickly raising the window, 
he snatched the bread, and was off like an 
arrow. 

The baker saw the act, ran quickly out of 
his shop and through the streets, after Robert ; 
but the boy went into narrow, dark by-ways, 
and was soon out of sight. 

When within a few rods of his home, Rob- 
ert paused. Breathless and frightened, he 
looked around to see if he were still pursued; 
then slowly, with weak steps, he went onward. 
The nearer he drew to home, the more he 
wished to linger on the way ; the bread seemed 
heavy as a stone in his hands. A fear and 
dread, unknown to him till now, made him 
wish to throw the bread far from him. Only 
the thought of his mother and sister restrained 
him. 
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He reached the house — leaned up agamst 
its walls, but dared not enter. 

Burning red glowed in his face, and large 
drops of moisture stood at every pore. 

He went to the door. Should he open it? 
Should he take stolen bread under the honest 
roof? Could he say, "It is stolen!". Should 
he say this to his upright grandfather, or should 
he take it back to the hard-hearted baker ? 

Kobert could scarcely stand. He was over- 
come by his fears and tormented by his sin. 

The poor ^boy might have remained long 
standing at the door in this state of despairing 
uncertainty, had not his grandfather come out 
suddenly, saying, "He does not come! what 

keeps him O, here he is. Thank God! 

Have you bread ? Now, little Ellen, come, you 
shall eat." 

" Come, Robert, come quickly into the house. 
Why do you stand trembling so ? Why are you 
so purple* red] Bring the bread. How long 
you were! Ellen, mv knife." 
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Kobert could not look into his grandfather's 
face. He entered the room, but he held the 
bread fast with both hands. 

His grandfather shook his head and said, 
"What is the matter, Robert? Give me the 
bread ! Of what are you thinking ? See, your 
little sister is starving." 

But Robert, clinging to the bread, said, "Let 
me breathe — I must breathe — so, before you eat 
this bread, let me tell you how I got it. O, I am 
afraid ; but I will tell you." 

The mother was now awakened by the noise, 
and all looked in amazement at Robert, as he 
related, sadly, the truth that the bread was 
stolen. 

" We dare not eat this bread," said the grand- 
father. "No, rather let us starve! Go, Robert, 
return at once to the baker ; say we are starving, 
but we will not eat this bread. Entreat him to 
forgive you. He will, for he cannot be so hard- 
hearted as to punish you. O God, that we should 

come to this ! " 

* 
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« Grandfather," said little Ellen, " don't send 
the bread away. O, I am so hungry — so 
hungry ! " 

"I know it, my poor little one; but of this 
bread you shall not eat. Wait but a little 
while. You shall have bread in an hour, if I 
have to go and beg for you." 

Robert retraced his steps to the baker's. He 
ran to the window, and holding up the roll, said, 
" Here is your bread again." He felt himself, in 
the same instant, encircled by two strong arras, 
and was carried into the shop in spite of his 
weak effort to resist. 

The baker had seen him returning, and thus 
secured him. 

"O, forgive me," exclaimed Robert. "I am 
indeed no thief. I will tell you everj»^ thing if 
you let me go." 

The baker now thought Robert one of the 
wild, mischievous street boys who often tor- 
mented him, by pretending to steal only to 
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make him run after them. He seated Robert 
on a stool before him and said, " Boy, you did 
not want the bread, for you bring it back ; but 
you'll get paid for the trouble you have given 
me. Now take your choice ; shall I whip you, 
or send you to the police station?" 

Robert replied, trembling, " O, I will teU the 
truth. I took the bread." 

" Hush," said the baker, harshly ; " all lies ! 
Shall I punish you, or have you put in prison?" 

" O, yes, whip me ; don't send me to prison ! 
O, my poor grandfather ! O, have pity ! I have 
a sick mother, a little weak sister who has eaten 
nothing for nearly two days. I took the bread 
for them." 

There was something in the earnest, child-like 
tones of the boy which touched the baker's heart. 
He was now convinced that Robert's story was 
true, and he said, more kindly, "But how was 
the penny lost? Why did you return the 
bread?" 
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Robert then related all which had taken 
place for the last two days in his grandfather's 
house. 

The baker, who was really a kind-hearted 
man, said, as Robert concluded his sad story, 
"Here, little fellow, take this bread again. I 
feel I did you a wrong in calling you thief 
and liar ; but I will prove to you I am as ready 
to do you a service. Take this bread ; come to 
me every morning, and you shall receive the 
same sized loaf Will you come?" 

" O, yes, gladly. How can I thank you] " 

" Go ; in God's name, go quickly to your sis- 
ter and grandfather." 

Robert took the loaf from the baker's hand, 
and with arrow-like swiftness ran homewards, 
his heart loaded with joy and gratitude. He 
did not, as before, stand at the door, but with 
a cry of delight rushed into the house. 

Many days did Robert go for the bread. The 
baker liked him better as he knew him, and 
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made inquiries regarding his grandfather, whom 
he assisted to find employment suited to his 
years and strength. He did more; he took 
Robert into his own family, and taught him, 
after a few years, to make the best bread in 
the city. And Robert never forgot the baker's 
kindness, or that he owed all his success to his 
grandfather's honesty in making him return the 
penny roll. 
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" Theresa, give me a piece of your bread." 

" Yes, if you will tell me where you go every 
aftemoon at 4 o'clock." 

" I cannot tell you," replied Thomas, turning 
away. 

"Here then, dear brother. 111 give you a 
piece." 

"Thank you." 

Thomas and Theresa received each a slice of 
bread on returning from school, in the after- 
noon; during the past week, Thomas had dis- 
appeared immediately on receiving his share, and 
soon returning, wt)uld ask his sister for a portion 
of her slice. 

14 (1Ö7) 
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Theresa was very curious to know where he 
went with his bread ; a few days after this she 
determined to watch him. As soon as he had 
received his slice, she followed him till he came 
to a dark, narrow street ; there slie saw him stop 
at a low, tumble-down looking house, and knock- 
ing at the window, place his bread on the outer 
sill ; when he had done this, he hid himself 
where he could watch the house. 

Theresa saw the window open, and a pale- 
looking boy appear, who stretched out his long, 
thin hand eagerly to take the bread, and then 
again closing the window, vanish from sight. 

Thomas seemed satisfied ; he ran from the 
place, passing the dark corner where his sister 
had concealed herself without discovering her, 
apparently anxious to retrace his steps as quickly 
as possible. 

Theresa managed to return almost as soon, 
and came towards him as usual, eating her 
bread. 
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"Theresa, please give me a piece of your 
bread 1" 

" Why, Thomas, where is your bread ? You 
had a larger slice than I." 

"But I am really hungry, for all that." 

" Then go and ask mother for more." 

"No, mother does not allow us to go twice 
for bread ; and I should be ashamed to ask her, 
for I always tell her to give me as large a slice 
as she can spare." 

"Have you really eaten it?" 

Thomas's face was glowing red, but he did 
not reply. 

"Here," said Theresa, "you may have my 
bread." 

The following day Theresa divided her bread, 
giving half to Thomas without waiting, for him 
to ask for it ; and the next day she gave it all 
to him, saying she was not hungry. The good 
child wished to aid her brother in his well-do- 
ing; yet she did not dare to tell him she had 
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followed him and knew his secret. She con- 
tinued to share her bread with him daily, for- 
bearing to tease him by questionings. 

It was a stormy December Sunday. Thomas 
and Theresa, warmly dressed, passed through the 
dark, narrow street so well known to both. 

Theresa stood still a moment, and looking 
about her, said, "Thomas, would you live in 
this gloomy place V 

" If I were obliged^ to live here, I should be 
willing." 

"Who lives in that house opposite?" 

"I don't know." 

"Well, who lives in the next house, with 
brown shutters]" 

"I don't know." 

" See, there is another house, worse than all 
the others, with bits of glass in the broken win- 
dows, and the shingles are worm-eaten and cov- 
ered with damp green moss ; who lives in that 
house ? " 
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"Theresa, how strange that you should ask 
me such questions! How should I kiiow who 
lives here? I don't " 

Thomas did not finish his sentence, for he 
would not tell an untruth. He said quickly, 
" It is cold and damp here ; let us go away." 

" No," replied Theresa, " I won't go till you 
tell me who lives in that house." 

" I will go alone, then." 

Thomas went on till he reached the corner 
of the street ; but turning, he saw his sister still 
gazing on the house, and not liking to leave her 
alone, he returned. Theresa turned to him and 
said, " Thomas, if I will help you to do good, 
will you forgive me for having done something 
wrong against you ] " 

Thomas now suspected that his secret was 
discovered. He replied hastily, "Come away, 
dear sister ; I will forgive every thing, you are 
so good, only come away with me." 

Theresa yielded; and as they proceeded ou 
14* 
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their way, she told him how she had followed 
him, and seen the poor boy take the bread. 
"And now," •she said, "you will tell me who 
lives in that house, dear brother, will you notV 
Thomas replied, " About two weeks since, I 
saw a crowd of rude boys in the street, tor- 
menting a little dog. I entreated them to stop, 
and tried to call the dog away ; this made them 
angry, and they all tried to fight with me. I 
was not strong enough alone to keep them back, 
so I ran off. I found myself in that narrow 
street with all the boys at my heels. I saw a 
house door open, and ran into it, entering a room 
where a man sat at work. I told him why I 
came, and asked him to help me. He went out 
and chased the boys from the street. Whilst 
he was gone I looked about the room : two old 
chairs, a broken table, two beds — one large, the 
other small — both having only rags for cover- 
ings, were all the furniture of the room. In a 
corner sat tw^o children, a boy and girl, about 
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our size; they were white and thin, and only 
half^ressed — they looked so sad, so wretched, 
Theresa! I asked them if they 'were hungry; 
they said, yes. I asked them what their 'father 
did; they said he was a day laborer, but only 
earned enough to keep them from starving. 
They told me their mother was long since dead. 
I had my afternoon bread in my pocket ; I gave 
it to them, and told them I would bring them 
bread every day. The man came back. I 
thanked him, and gave him all the pocket 
money I had saved, which was but little, and 
then I came away. Since then I have always 
taken my slice gi bread to the window, and 
waited till I saw the boy take it." 

" You dear, good Thomas, and have you been 
hungry yourself? " 

" O, ^o, you have always given me a part of 
your bread. O, the poor children ! " 

The children, who were on their way to see 
their aimt, now reached the house. They re- 
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mained with her a while, and at parting, she 
said to them, " Next week comes Christn^^s ; I 
shall not be at the family gathering, for to- 
morrow I take a long journey ; but I wish to 
give you my little gifts now, that you may not 
forget me. Will it please you?" 

" O, yes ! " replied both children. 

Thomas received a pair of warm gloves, a 
pretty cap, and some nicely-made toys, suitable 
to his age. Theresa received a warm woollen 
shawl, ^a neat apron, and also a few ornaments 
and playthings. With much delight and many 
thanks, did the children receive their gifts, and 
took their way homeward. • 

As they repassed the little house in the dark 
street, Theresa said, " Listen, Thomas, for I have 
something to tell you. Why can we not make 
something for these poor children for a Christ- 
mas gift? They will have nothing. We must 
do something." 

•' I should like it of all things ; but what 
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can we do ? We have no money to buy them 
any thing." 

" I have been thinking," said Theresa, " that 
these pretty things aunty has given to us, we 
do not need ; we both have clothing enough. 
Let us give them to these children ; if they are 
nearly our size they will fit them nicely." 

" Yes, we can do that ; and we will try to do 
more if we can." 

When they returned home they took care to 
conceal their aunt's gifts in their own room. 

On the following day the children talked over 
many plans for the coming Christmas, and de- 
cided to make a little Christmas tree. 

Thomas got wood, and boughs of cedar and 
pine, which he arranged with care to look like 
a little garden enclosure. Green moss was made 
to represent grass, and its shrubbery was well 
imitated by the evergreens. Then Thomas cut, 
in wood, a very well shaped lamb, which he cov- 
ered with wool, and made to look quite like a 
real lamb. 
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The children were delighted with their work, 
and were industrious, not permitting any one to 
see them, or know what employed their play; 
still they did not forget to go every day with 
the tread to the poor house in the dark street. 

At length came the long-wished-for Christ- 
mas eve. 

It was ushered in with mirth and rejoicings. 
Thomas and Theresa had not been neglected nor 
forgotten by the Christ child. 

A stately tree, illumined by countless lights, 
stood in the centre of the drawing room ; it was 
festooned with crystal beads of every hue ; gold- 
en nuts, tiny silvered baskets, glittering candies, 
and frosted fruits, hung suspended by gay rib- 
bons from its boughs. On the tables surround- 
ing the tree were gifts of books, wearing ap- 
parel, pictures, playthings, and a variety of 
useful and ornamental articles. 

Thomas and Theresa could not contain their 
delight; they danced and sang for joy. Over 
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and over again they embraced and thanked their 
parents for their kindness. 

Before they slept that night, they had dis- 
posed, in their minds, of many of their gifts; 
the suffering children of the poor day laborer 
were not forgotten ; and though Thomas and 
his sister had soft, warm beds to soothe them to 
quiet rest, it was long ere they could sleep this 
night, thinking of the happiness they hoped to 
give on the morrow. 

And when the morrow came, it was merry 
Christmas. 

With early dawn, Thomas and Theresa began 
their work. In the centre of the little garden 
Thomas had made, was fastened securely a small 
evergreen tree ; stumps of candles were attached 
to it, which they had gathered from the large 
Christmas tree. A variety of playthings were 
collected together in a bag, and then they awaited 
patiently their parents' departure for church. 

When, at length, they were gone, the children 
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took many ornaments, together with nuts, ap- 
ples, and candies from the Christmas tree, and 
placed them with the other gifts intended for 
the house of the poor laborer. 

Thomas ran quickly to the house to see if the 
children were alone. He found them seated sor- 
rowfully in one corner ; their father had gone to 
church. Returning, he covered his tree and 
garden with a cloth, and took it to the little 
house. Theresa followed with the two large 
packages, her heart bounding and almost burst- 
ing with pleasure. 

Thomas went alone into the room, leaving 
Theresa to guard the things in the entry. He 
told the poor children they were to receive a 
visit from the Christ child ; but they must prom- 
ise not to move or stir till he called them to 
come. They promised, wondering what he could 
mean. 

He returned again and hung a curtain across 
the room, dividing it into two apartments ; then 
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Theresa aided him to bring in the tree, which 
they placed on two chairs. It was soon glitter- 
ing with ornaments, and looked temptingly in- 
viting with its fruits and sparkling candies. The 
old table was covered with a snow-white cloth, 
and on one side were arranged the gifts of cap, 
gloves, apron, and shawl, and on the other a 
large frosted cake, apples, nuts, playthings, and 
other articles. 

Thomas drew together the window shutters, 
and then lighted the candles on the tree ; the 
dark room was in a blaze of light. Then quick- 
ly drawing aside the curtain, he exclaimed, " All 
these things are yours ! The Christ child brings 
them. Be merry! We wish you, now, a merry 
Christmas." Then, taking Theresa by the hand, 
they ran homewards. 

They met their parents as they entered the 
house. 

"Where do you come from? Why are you 
15 
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running so?" were the exclamations addressed 
to the children. 

" O, mother ! " said Theresa. . 

"Ah, father!" stammered Thomas. 

"What is the matter? Have you been do- 
ing any thing naughty ? " asked the father. 

"Come here," said the mother, "and tell us 
at once where you have been, and what you 
have done." 

. The children looked at each other, but made 
no reply. 

"Answer, children," said the father, sternly. 
After a moment's silence the mother said, — 

" As you have never yet deceived us, we will 
not urge you to reply directly ; wait a while, and 
then tell the truth." 

The children breathed again ; but on entering 
the drawing room, a new trial awaited them. 
The Christmas tree had been half stripped of 
its ornaments ; nearly all the candles were 
gone. 
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"Why, what have you been doing, children?" 
again exclaimed the father — "been burning the 
candles by daylight, and eating candy all day ? 
And where are the golden nuts, and the beads, 
and the baskets? Where?" 

"Let them go to their room,'' pleaded the 
mother, "and then after dinner they will tell 
us the truth. I cannot think they have been 
naughty to-day." 

Gladly enough the children escaped to their 
play room. Then they looked at one another, 
and Thomas said, "We ought to have done dif- 
ferently." 

"How, then?" 

"I don't know myself" 

" But how happy those poor children are now ! 
Did you see their faces ? " 

"O, yes; they looked so happy! And the 
tree — didn't it look beautiful?" 

"Yes, beautiful! No, I am not sorry we 
did it. You tell mother, Thomas." 
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\ «I tell her! and what?" 

" Why, that we — that you " 

The dinner bell rang. The Christmas dinner 
was cheerful, and a feast of good things. Still 
Thomas and his sister dreaded the moment when 
it should be over, for they feared their parents' 
reproaches. 

They had just left the table, when the poor 
laborer was announced. He entered the room, 
and with tears in his eyes, poured out his heart's 
grateful blessings on the parents, who, he 
thought, had sent the good things to his little 
ones. They, astonished in their turn, now com- 
prehended the mystery of the morning. Still 
they did not know what to make of the gifts 
of cap, gloves, shawl, &c., which he mentioned 
as having been received. He told them that 
Thomas had long left a portion of bread, daily, 
for his children, and looked about the room to 
thank him for his goodness, but the children 
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had disappeared ; they had left the room as soon 
as they had seen the poor man enter. 

Hardly was the man gone, when the aunt 
opened the door. " I am come from my journey 
sooner than I anticipated," she said ; " I am so 
sorry not to have been with you yesterday ! Yet 
as the children had my gifts before Christmas, 
they were doubtless as well pleased." 

" What gifts ? " asked the parents. 

" Why, the things I gave them when they vis- 
ited me last." 

" We have not seen them. What were they ?" 

" Trifles only. Cap, apron, shawl, gloves, and 
a few playthings, &c." 

•^ Then the parents related all which the poor 
man had told them, and were sure these gifts 
of their aunt were the ones appropriated for the 
poor children by Thomas and his sister. 

At first the aimt looked surprised and dis- 
pleased; but then she looked up and said, "No, 
15* 
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I cannot be angry with such good children. I'll 
go directly and buy them other things, and they 
shall this time receive double. But where are 
the dear ones?" 

The mother called, "Theresa! Thomas!" 
Theresa heard, and said, " O, we must go. Now, 
what will they say to us ? Dear, dear ! how I 
wish it was all over!" 

When they entered the room, they were re- 
ceived with a shower of kisses from father, moth- 
er, and aunt. 

"My children! my good children! my dar- 
lings ! " the mother said, with tears in her eyes, 

" We know all, now," said the mother. " Yet 
why did you not tell us of your plans? We 
would have aided you gladly." 

"I thought that — that " 

"Thought what, Theresa? — that we would 
not permit you to do a good deed?" 

" O, no, mother ! but that You tell, 

Thomas." 
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"Theresa means," said Thomas, "that you 
twght us always to do good secretly." 

"But," said the father, smiling, "we always 
expect to be in the secret." 

"Are you angry?" asked Theresa. 

"Angry, my darling! No. You have done 
that which rejoices our hearts ; and better still, 
cajfries its own reward with it." 

"O!" said Theresa, a bright blush covering 
her face and neck, " it was Thomas. You must 
s^y that to Thomas ; he did it all." 

"An4 who gave all her pretty playthings 
away, and a nice, warm winter shawl ? " asked 
the aunt, — " was it Thomas ? " 

" Forgive us, dear aunty," said Thomas ; " we 
had no money, and we knew you would not be 
angry with us, if you could only see th^ poor 
children who were scarcely covered with rags." 

" I forgive you, my darlings ; and, by and by, 
I will show you that I love you all the more 
for your self-deniaL" 
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From this day, the family of the poor laborer 
were cared for and relieved from suffering. 
Daily, Thomas and Theresa took them a basket 
of food. And often a bundle of clothing, neatly 
put in order and ready for the family to put on, 
was left at the door. The poor man was assist- 
ed; and before winter was over, he had saved 
enough from his earnings to remove to a better 
and more comfortable room. Still, to his chil- 
dren, a visit from Thomas and Theresa always 
seemed like that of an angel. They never for- 
got the dark room where they saw their first 
Christmas tree. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING JUVENILE WORKS, 

35i) irancis €. iDoobtoortl), 

XDITOB or **W00I>'W0STH^8 Y0UTU*8 CABINET,^* ATTTBOB oV "tHX WUXOW 

LAITB BXJDGBT," " THB 8TBAWBKBBT GIEL," " THE IIILLXB OF OUB 

TILLAGE," " THBODOBE THIMKEB'S TALXS,"^ BXa, VtO. 

ÖNGLS FRANK'S BOYS' i^h GiRLS' LIBRARY/ 

A Beautiful Series, comprising six volumes., square 12mo., with 
eight Tinted Engravings in each volume. The following are their 
titles respectively : 

L THE PEDDLEE'S BOY, or TU Be Somebody. 
n. THE DIVING BELL, or Pearls to be Sought For. 
ni. THE POOR OEGAN-GBINDEB, and other storlea 
rV. LOSS AND GAIN, or Susy Lee's Motto. 
V. MIKE IdABBLE ; His Crotchets and OddlUes. 
7L THE WONDERFUL LETTER-BAG OF KIT CURIOUa 

" Of those who have the gift to write for children, Mr. Woodworth standi 
«mong the first ; and what is best of all, with the ability to adapt himself to th« 
wants and comprehension of children, he has that high moral principle, whid 
will permit nothing to leave his pen that can do barm.'*— ^HAt^r*« Home Gcul 

**We never pen a notice with more pleasure than when any work of oo) 
friend Mr. Woodworth is the subject. Whatever he does is well done, and In % 
gweet and gentle spirit.''— (7Ari«t Inquirer. 

**Tbe author is a man of fine abilities and refined taste, and does his wor k in 
a qpirit of vivacious, but most truthftil earnestness."— Za<2««8 Bepoe, 
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WOODWOETBTS STOEIKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 12mo., with nimninftted 
Title, and upwards of Fifty Beautifal Engravings ; pp. 88«. 

WOODWOETH'8 8TOBIE8 ABOUT BIKD8. Unifonn with the abovft 
With Sixty Splendid Engravingai 

These two volomes, containing characteristic anecdotes, told in a brief and 
pleasing vein, are among the most entertaining books of the kind to be fi>nnd in 
the English language. 

«Attractive stories, told in a style of great liveliness and beauty."—^ 1 
THbune, 

** A mdange of most agreeable reading.^— iV««&yfar<an% 

" They cannot M to be intensely interesting."— <7Ä. Xsgister. 

** Charming stories, told with that felicitous simplicity and eloquence of die 
tlon which characterize all Mr. Wood worth's effi}rts for the young." — IT, > 
Oommsrcial Advertiser, 

" Nothing can be more interesting than the stories and pictorial Ülustratloi 
otihtA^woTkB.^-'BratUebarotigA Dem. 



UNCLE FBANK^ PEEP AT THE BEASTS. Square 12mo. Proftisoly 
Illustrated; pp. 16a 

ONOLE FRANK 8 PEEP AT THE BIRDS. Uniform with the above. 

These two volumes are written in the simplest style, and with words, for tb* 
most part, of two or three syllables. They are exceedingly popular amon^ 
flbildreo. 
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PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING JUVENILE WORKS. 



LITTLE MART;- 

Ob, talks and TALES. 

BT H. TRUSTA, 

Author ot * Bmnnr Bids/' ** Fkkp j^t Numbsb Fitb," *&, to. 

Ulis little book is charmingly illustrated, and is a very beautiAil book 

\t ia made up of short lessons, and was originally written for the practical 

use of children from five to ten years of age. 



LITTLE BLOSSOM'S REWARD; 

A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

BT MRS. BMIIiT HARB. 

Beautiftilly Illiistrated from original Designs, and a channing 
Presentation Book for Toung People. 



CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CHESTNUT HILL. 

BT COUSIN MART. 

Oontaining fine engravings from original Designs, and printed 

very neatly. 
ft win be found to be a charming little book for a present for all aeaMV 
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PUBZiZSB 

PEEP AT "NUMBER FIVE;" 

Om, A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OP A CITY PASTOE. 
BT H. TRVSTA, 

Author qf ««THE Sdnnt Side," &&, &c 
T\Bentif-ßfik TlkousüMd, 

THE TELLTALE; 

Ok, HOBIE SECRETS TOLD BY OLD TRAVELLERS. 
BY B. TBUSTA, 

Mmtkor ^ " PEEP AT Number Five," " SuiiifT Side," 4cc., kx 
Tmik Thotumd. 

THE "LAST LEAF FROM SUNNT SIDE;" 

By H. TBTJSTA, 
tf "Peep at Number Five," "TELitTALB,*» &c^ 4< 

TkyuenA TkomtwnL 

FATHER BRIGHTHOPES; 

Oft, AN OLD CLERGYMAN'S VACATION. 

By PAUL CBEYTON. 

CTiHform ioä4 *< Peqi at Xwmber Fhe,** " Loit X^W,'» Stc 

HEARTS AND FACES; 

Ok, HOMB life UNVEILED. 

By PAUL CBEYTOJf , 

Jhak0r if *< Father Bri«bthöpe8," iac 

üin^ltrmiBkhtketkim, 
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